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WHY NOT INVEST IN PEACE? 


EN and women everywhere stand 

anxious to invest in the cause of 
peace between nations. They hesitate be- 
cause they are not sure how to go about 
it. Some rest their hopes wholly upon the 
army and navy, some upon the church, 
some upon the schools, some upon this or 
that program specially designed to pro- 
mote peace, some upon nothing at all. 

Why not invest in the American Peace 
Society? It works permanently and pro- 
fessionally at the business. It has been 
working since 1828. It has been sup- 
ported by men and women, some of them 
of world fame, who now are passed from 
earth. New men and women are needed 
to fill in the vacant ranks. The opportu- 
nities for service are limitless. 

The immediate need of the American 
Peace Society, expressed in terms of dol- 
lars and cents, is an endowment of 
$500,000. This would assure the Society 
a permanent home, a permanent office 
force, a permanently developing magazine, 
a permanently growing library, a perma- 
nent information bureau, something of a 
publishing department and a developing 
extension of its field work. Any one of 
these can be endowed separately, or they 
can be endowed together. Endowed they 
must be, separately or together, by 1928. 

The work of raising this endowment 
ought not to require any professional 
. “campaign,” with its inevitable waste of 
strength and money. If the friends of 
this Society will refresh their memories 


with the sacred labors of the martyrs who 
gave their last full measure of devotion 
that the purposes of the American Peace 
Society might prevail, if they would catch 
even a little something of their faith, the 
matter of money would cease to impede 
this sane, steady, increasingly effective 
work in the interests of a governed world. 

At least every member of the American 
Peace Society may well pause and ask, 
why not invest in peace? The future of 
the Society is in the hands of its friends. 


IT IS NO TIME TO SCOFF 


HILE thousands of women were 

walking from all parts of England 
on to London, there in Hyde Park to voice 
their opposition to war, the World Alliance 
for Friendship Through the Churches was 
holding a “speakers’ conference” in Chi- 
cago in the interest of a greater unity 
among the peace workers of America. 

This conference in Chicago, lasting 
through two days, showed again the abid- 
ing faith that the war system can be over- 
thrown, that the duty to do it is imminent. 
Plans were laid for an international good- 
will conference to be held in Pittsburgh 
November 10, 11 and 12. 

It was agreed that forces for peace are 
growing; that churches have a “searching 
opportunity” now to help establish world 
peace. The promotion of international 
peace is a “supremely important function 
of citizenship and statesmanship.” 

Immediate and specific measures for 
peace must be supplemented and safe- 
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guarded by a “process of education,” it was 
agreed. So the members of the conference 
dedicated themselves anew to a campaign 
of education. They were following advice 
of Dr. Harry Pratt Judson, president 
emeritus of the University of Chicago, who 
at opening of the conference had empha- 
sized widespread support of periodicals 
publishing international news of a 
“worth-while sort.” 

We understand that undue emphasis on 
militarism in education was disapproved, 
and that compulsory military training in 
schools not specifically devoted to it was 
opposed. Ultimate membership of the 
United States in the permanent Court of 
International Justice was characterized as 
an immediate practical step for world 
peace. The conference approved of 
America’s relations to the League of Na- 
tions, and favored the codification of in- 
ternational law. A combined and frontal 
attack for the overthrow of the war system 
should be the unifying purpose and domi- 
nating motive of all peace groups, it was 
agreed. 

The conferees praised the rapid exten- 
sion of arbitration agreements and advo- 
cated the further reduction of armaments. 
It was declared that the United States 
should not ship arms to an aggressor 
nation. 

“Tf peace on earth can be attained, then 
we are recreant if we do not do our utmost 
to bring it about,” declared Prof. James 
T. Shotwell, director of Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, New York 
City, at the conclusion of the conference. 

Suppose it can be demonstrated that 
much of the talk about peace is inane, the 
fact remains that the opposition to war is 
all but universal. Where honest men and 
women meet seriously to study this prob- 
lem, striving to find a way out, there is an 
occasion for respect. To scoff at such 


gatherings is to condemn one’s own intelli- 
gence. 
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We note that the meetings in Chicago 
opened and closed with prayer. We gather 
the impression that those serious women 
of Britain, marching painfully through 
the days, were the veritable embodiment of 
prayer. There is nothing to scoff about 
in these matters. If once the pursuit of 
peace becomes a passion, such as burned 
about slavery, scoffing at peace-workers 
will go by the boards. 


THE FALL OF THE FRENCH 
MINISTRY 
N THE morning of June 15 the 
French ministry placed their resig- 
nations in the hands of President Dou- 
mergue. This marked the end of Aristide 
Briand’s ninth Cabinet. The French 
President asked M. Briand to organize 
another Cabinet. This M. Briand at- 
tempted to do and failed. The mayor of 
Lyons, former Prime Minister, M. Her- 
riot, was asked to form a ministry. He 
failed. Again M. Briand tackled the job, 
and succeeded at least for a time. In the 
meantime the French franc continues its 
tottering course. 

One wonders why all this trouble in 
France. France is not a poor nation. 
France is a wealthy and self-sustaining 
people. And France is famed for the high 
average intelligence of her citizens. And 
yet, paradox of our day, this country, most 
admired eight years ago, which more than 
any other country stood the brunt of the 
war, is now in the worst financial situation 
of all. 

It has been charged that the reason for 
the difficulties in France arises from her 
failure to tax her people. It is now known 
that this is an error. Respective tax bur- 
dens in 1924 represented 11.5 per cent 
of the total revenue of the people in the 
United States, 22.3 per cent in England, 
and 23.8 per cent in France. In 1925 the 
percentage for France increased 26.2 per 
cent. In other words, the tax burden in 
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France is over twice that of the United 
States; and while the tax rates in the 
United States are reducing, in France they 
are increasing. A taxpayer receives a sal- 
ary of one thousand dollars a year, either 
in the United States or England, pays no 
income tax. In France he pays $153. An 
American with an income of $4,000 pays 
$22 tax; a Frenchman, $712. An Ameri- 
can with an income of $10,000 pays 
$207.05; the Frenchman, $1,963. An 
American with an income of $50,000 pays 
$6,137.05; a Frenchman, $18,870. An 
American with an income of $500,000 pays 
$19,961; a Frenchman, $265,000. It is 
accurate to say, furthermore, that French 
taxes have reached their peak. To increase 
them would diminish rather than increase 
the receipts. The charge that the French 
are not taxed is false. 

The trouble with the French situation 
is variously explained. We are told that 
it is due to speculation in the franc; to 
disappointment at the terms of the debt 
settlement with the United States; io ob- 
jection to the budget by French opinion ; 
to alleged dissatisfaction in Indo-China; 
to the German treaty with the Soviets; to 
the coup d’état in Poland; to the fall of 
the Belgian exchange ; to attempts by Italy 
to support the lira by unloading francs on 
the international market; to military op- 
erations in Morocco and Syria. 

In our opinion, none of these have af- 
fected the financial or political situation 
seriously. The trouble seems to be due 
primarily to an unsettled condition of 
public opinion. This instability can be 
attributed to petty politics, which, in turn, 
grows out of the numerous and conflict- 
ing political parties, which, in turn, are 
both a cause and effect. This political 
chaos accounts for M. Briand’s desire for 
a balanced Cabinet and a greater power 
for himself. The government heretofore 
has found it difficult to accomplish any- 
thing because of the necessity of referring 


so many details to a hopelessly divided 
Parliament. It would seem that the first 
step toward an amelioration of the situ- 
ation must begin with a truce of parties, 
a union Cabinet, and more power for the 
ministry. Then the whole debt question 
must be settled. France must know ex- 
actly what she must pay, particularly to 
America and Great Britain. Such a de- 
velopment is necessary before France can 
increase her credit and save the franc. 

The situation in France 1s not hopeless. 
Far from it. After a war which cost her 
one man killed for every twenty-eight of 
her inhabitants, and damages exceeding 
one hundred thirty-six billion franes, 
France has paid more than one hundred 
billions for the reconstruction of her dev- 
astated areas. France represents a civili- 
zation of a thousand years. During that 
time she has passed through crises much 
more serious than this. She will rise suc- 
cessfully out of the troubles of the pres- 
ent, for that is the habit of the race. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS IN THE 
NEAR EAST 


HILE the general situation in Eu- 

rope—politically, economically, and 
financially—is in the main quite unsettled, 
there are facets of tangible encourage- 
ment. Parliamentary activity in Czecho- 
slovakia has been upset for several months 
over the matter of customs duties. In- 
deed, the future of the Czerny Cabinet is 
quite uncertain. But the new adjustment 
recently agreed upon by a majority in the 
Parliament, backed by the German-speak- 
ing agrarians, may make the situation 
much easier. It now appears that the way 
is open to a resumption of the old Bour- 
geois and Socialist Coalition. In this 
way it is felt that the government is in 
better position to conclude commercial 
treaties with other countries and to re- 
move some of the difficulties arising out 
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of the tariffs which have been mounting 
between most of the nations of Europe. 
The financial situation in Czechoslovakia 
is not bad. Because of this fact, the coun- 
try has been able heretofore to avoid seri- 
ous political and economic convulsions. 
Dr. RaSin, the first Minister of Finance, 
and his successors in office have been men 
of ability. The representatives of the 
government who negotiated in Washing- 
ton the refunding of the nation’s debt to 
this country made a most favorable im- 
pression in America. The present minis- 
ter of finance, Dr. Englis, is developing 
the policy of decreasing expenditures and 
of maintaining a balanced budget. 

Reports of the financial situation in 
Austria are quite encouraging. Whiie in 
1923 there was a deficit of over twenty-two 
million dollars, in 1924 of two million 
dollars, in 1925 there was a surplus of 
eight hundred thousand dollars. This 
surplus has been achieved in the face of 
the fact that government employees have 
received an increase in wages, end of the 
further fact that there was a decided 
amount of unemployment throughout the 
year. Furthermore, Austria’s currency 
has been stable for three years. In spite 
of many handicaps, Austria seems to be 
economically sound. Agriculture and 
water power are being rapidly developed. 
Production, particularly of pig iron, is 
showing a marked development. All 
things considered, it is probable that the 
country now has a favorable balance of 
trade. 

The political situation is Yugoslavia is 
somewhat acute ; but this is not an unusual 
thing in Belgrade. The disputes between 
the two Coalition parties, the Radicals and 
the Croat Peasants, are so sharp that the 
existing Coalition may break down at any 
moment. The only thing that has been 
holding the two parties together is the 
feeling of uncertainty as to whether the 
distintegration of the Coalition may not 


lead to a premature dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, and to the conducting of new elec- 
tions. In this case both parties would 
like to preserve their present positions, 
which enable them to exercise an influence 
on the results of these elections. We learn 
that the Crown is not in favor for the time 
being of a dissolution of Parliament. This 
fact is evidently well known also by the 
Uzunovi¢ Government, which has recently 
been endeavoring again, with a view to 
safeguarding itself regarding the mood of 
the Croat Peasant Party, to effect an ex- 
tension of the present Coalition by the ad- 
mission of the Democratic Party of M. 
Davidovic, who from the outset has been 
a pioneer of a Serbo-Croat understanding 
and had the greatest share in causing the 
Croat Peasant Party to abandon its pas- 
sivism and to take part in parliamentary 
work. Whether this new attempt of M. 
Uzunovié will meet with success it is diffi- 
cult to say. A few days ago M. Davido- 
vic declared that his party had no inten- 
tion of preserving the Radical Party from 
disintegration, and that he would not 
enter a government which the Democrat 
Party could not influence. As is well 
known, M. Davidovié and his party are 
among the greatest opponents of M. 
Pasi¢é and his group in the Radical Party. 
If M. Uzunovié were to succeed in winning 
over the Davidovi¢ Party to the govern- 
ment, this would mean that the influence 
of M. Pasi¢ on the development of politi- 
cal affairs in Yugoslavia is no longer as 
decisive as it once was, and that he has 
ceased to be the central figure in the po- 
litical life of that country. 

In spite of a certain restlessness pe- 
culiar to Mussolini, the relations between 
Belgrade and Rome are on the mend. 

Evidence of a desire for a Balkan pact 
persists. Such a pact seems to be favored 
in England and France and opposed by 
Italy and Russia. There is an effort in 
Russia to bring about an alliance between 
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Russia, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. So far 
as we are able to see, however, it is reason- 
able to expect that progress in this direc- 
tion will follow a development of the ex- 
isting Little Entente, recently renewed 
for three years. 

The activities of France in Syria have 
received a clean bill of health from the 
League of Nations. On the first of June, 
France concluded an agreement with 
Turkey providing for reciprocal neutrality 
in the event of a conflict of either with a 
third party. And yet, while the Syrian 
situation, therefore, seems to be much 
easier than a month ago, the end of the 
troubles there is not in sight. 

But the most important development 
during the month was the agreement, 
June 5, between England and Turkey 
over the Mosul question. This has been 
a thorny problem. Last December the 
League of Nations decided that the terri- 
tory south of the boundary line fixed in 
September, 1924, at a conference in Brus- 
sels, should go to Iraq. The British Par- 
liament agreed to this award and assumed 
the mandatory for Iraq for a maximum 
period of twenty-five years. The Turkish 
Government, however, was not favorable 
to the plan. The territory south of the 
Brussels line contains the city and terri- 
tory of Mosul. Mosul is supposed to con- 
trol certain rich supplies of oil. It is not 
difficult, therefore, to explain the Turks’ 
desire to retain Mosul. A number of fac- 
tors, however, contributed to a settlement. 
Mussolini talked of Italian expansion. 
Greece showed signs of rapid recovery. 
Sir Ronald Lindsay, representing Great 
Britain, visited the Turkish capital in 
January and began negotiations with 
characteristic English ability. The result 
is the agreement. 

Under the terms of the agreement a de- 
militarized zone has been established along 
the border. The Turkish Government is 
to obtain 10 per cent of the royalties 
which may accrue to the Government of 


Iraq from any oil fields in Mosul. Britain 
feels that Turkey need no longer fear at- 
tack from the south. She has promised 
to offer no support to the Kurds in their 
ambition for separation. if the plan 
works, the ill feeling between Britain and 
Turkey following the treaty of Lausanne 
may be expected to lessen. Furthermore, 
if it works, the achievement will rank as 
one of the major diplomatic accomplish- 
ments of recent years. 


THIRD PAN AMERICAN COM- 
MERCIAL CONFERENCE 


REPARATIONS for the Third Pan 

American Commercial Conference, to 
meet at Washington in May, 1927, have 
been undertaken by the Pan American 
Union. The Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, at the meeting held on 
May 5 last, authorized the calling of the 
conference to assemble at Washington in 
May next, for the purpose of considering 
questions affecting the commercial rela- 
tions of the American republics. 

At the same time the Governing Board 
designated May, 1927, as the date for the 
convening of the Inter-American Com- 
mercial Aviation Commission provided 
for in a resolution adopred at the Fifth 
Pan American Conference at Santiago, 
Chile, in 1923. This will be a meeting of 
technical experts for the purpose of con- 
sidering aviation routes, landing stations, 
customs regulations, etc. It was thought 
desirable to have the two conferences meet 
at the same time in order that the dele- 
gates might consult together relative to 
the best means of accomplishing the pur- 
poses of the meetings. 

The First Pan American Commercial 
Conference was held in 1911, the principal 
question under discussion being the prob- 
able effect of the opening of the Panama 
Canal on Inter-American commerce. In 
1919 the second meeting was called to con- 
sider the commercial problems which had 
developed as a result of the war. A ma- 
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jority of the nations of the world having 
now readjusted themselves to post-war 
economic conditions, the time is deemed 
opportune for a Third Pan American Com- 
mercial Conference, to discuss questions 
arising out of these newly created condi- 
tions and the extension of the commerce 
of the American republics in the years to 
come. 

One of the important features of the 
conference will be the presence of a large 
number of business men from Latm 
America. Bankers, importers, exporters, 
railway and highway officials, steamship 
and purchasing agents, and other leaders 
in the commercial and industrial upbuild- 
ing of the various nations are to be pres- 
ent. It will be the first time in recent 
years that the South American and the 
North American have had the opportunity 
of actually meeting face to face in num- 
ber and discussing common business inter- 
ests and problems. 

Many manufacturers of the United 
States will recall the numerous large 
orders for goods that were placed in this 
country as a result of the 1919 conference 
in Washington. At that time the nations 
were at the beginning of the recovery from 
abnormal conditions resulting from a dis- 
tracted world. The forthcoming confer- 
ence, however, will occur at a time when 
decided progress and vast construction 
activities are widespread in all the 
Americas. It should, therefore, be a most 
important meeting. 


MPROVED facilities for communica- 

tion between nations not only increases 
business, it advances materially the cause 
of friendly intercourse. The establish- 
ment of an unbroken telegraph between 
New York and Mexico City has just been 
completed. June 15, President Coolidge 
and President Calles of Mexico exchanged 
messages of felicitations. President 


Coolidge’s message expressed the hope that 
the new service would be mutually advan- 
tageous. President Calles responded that 


he felt certain the service meant an addi- 
tional bond in furthering the good rela- 
tionships between both countries. 


UNIVERSAL peace congress has 

been called by the International 
Peace Bureau, to meet in Geneva, August 
28 to September 3. 


ILITARY training in our schools 

and colleges is being attacked from 
many angles. We are glad to print an 
article on the subject by Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead. It is felt in many quarters that 
military training in the schools creates 
an acceptance of militarism dangerous to 
the young. 

We have trouble accepting this view. 
In the first place, we are not aware that 
there is any compulsory military training 
in our public schools. In Massachusetts, 
where the campaign against the system is 
particularly active, the law provides that 
a parent or guardian may get a pupil ex- 
cused from drill by the simple process of 
writing a note. That is the law in the 
District of Columbia and, we suspect, 
elsewhere. In the second place, we are 
not sure that the military drill, as con- 
ducted in our high schools and colleges, 
does the boys any appreciable harm. We 
fail to discover that the exercise produces 
any vicious sentiments, cruel disposition, 
or lust for war. On the contrary, we have 
seen boys improve physically under the 
regimen, develop a fine spirit of co-opera- 
tion, become better sportsmen, and in 
short, better boys. We are not sure that 
military training is the best form of 
physical exercise for boys. Indeed, we feel 
sure there are better types of exercise; 
but that is not to say that military train- 
ing is not a good form of training. We are 
unequivocally opposed to compulsory mili- 
tary drill in schools supported for civilian 
purposes out of the public funds. Ours 
is a government by civilians. It must re- 
main so. 
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fern saped travelers and music lovers 
will be interested in a list of the days 
and hours of some of the carillon recitals 
in the United States and Europe during 
the coming summer. Thanks to the kind- 
ness of William Gorham Rice, author of 
the recent book, “Carillon Music and Sing- 
ing Towers of the Old World and the 
New,” we are able to give to our readers 
some carillon facts of interest. There are 
now about twenty-five carillons in the 
United States and about two hundred in 
the whole world. The carillon is not a 
chime; much less is it a ring or peal. It 
is a complete musical instrument having 
three or more chromatic octaves of perfect 
pitch. The carillon surpasses the chimes 
as a cathedral organ surpasses a toy piano. 
Mr. Rice particularly recommends that 
travelers shall hear a recital Monday even- 
ings from 9 to 10 o’clock at Malines, mid- 
way between Antwerp and Brussels, Bel- 
gium. We are glad to print the following 
schedule of recitals: 

New York, Park Avenue and 64th 
Street, Thursday evening, 8-9; Saturday 
afternoon, 3-4; Sunday, before and after 
morning service; Sunday evening, 7-7 :50; 
on Sunday evening, 7-7 :30, by radio WJZ; 
Percival Price, carillonneur. 

Morristown, N. J., Wednesday evening, 
8:30-9:30; Frederick Rocke, carillon- 
neur. 

Cohasset, Mass., Tuesday evening, 8 :30- 
9:30; Sunday afternoon, 3-4; K. Le- 
fevere, carillonneur. 

Gloucester, Mass., Wednesday evening, 
8:30-9:30; K. Lefevere, carillonneur. 

Andover, Mass. (Phillips Academy), 
Sunday afternoons, 3:30-4:30, except va- 
cation; C. F. Pfatteicher, carillonneur. 

In Holland—Alkmaar (Cheese Mar- 
ket), Friday, 12-1; Amsterdam (Palace), 
Monday, 12-1; ’s Hertogenbosch, Wednes- 
day evening, 9-10; Middleburg (Butter 
Market), Friday, 12-1; Nykerk, Thursday 
evening, 8-9, in July and August. 

In England.—Loughborough, Leics., 
frequent recitals; see local newspapers ; 
W. E. Jordan, carillonneur. Cattistock, 
Dorset., last Thursday in July; J. Denyn, 
carillonneur. 


In France.— Saint Amand-les-eaux, 
Nord, every day, 11:30-12; Rene and 
Maurice Lannoy, carillonneurs. 

In Belgium.—Malinos, Monday even- 
ing, 9-10 (except in July), the finest re- 
cital anywhere in the world; J. Denyn 
and G. Neos, carillonneurs; also, every 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, 10-12, by 
J. Denyn and pupils. Antwerp, Tuesday 
and Friday evenings, 9-10; G. Brees and 
J. Denyn, carillonneurs. Ghent, Satur- 
day evening, 9-10; R. Dierick, carillon- 
neur. Bruges, Thursday evening, 9-10; 
A. Nauwelaerts, carillonneur. 


UR problem of immigration may 

change from having too many immi- 
grants to too few. Our disposition to re- 
strict immigrants began early in our his- 
tory. Indeed, the colonists were restric- 
tionists as early as 1636, when one colony 
resolved to entertain no outsiders over 
three weeks. Shortly after Roger Wil- 
liams, Rhode Island, becoming overrun 
with undesirables, passed a law restricting 
immigrants to those from England, Ire- 
land, and the islands of Jersey and Guern- 
sey. In 1882 we passed a law excluding 
Chinese; also, lunatics, criminals, idiots, 
and those liable to become a public charge. 
Some thirty other selective lists were ex- 
cluded. Yet immigration increased until 
1907, when there were 1,200,000 immi- 
grants. During the last twenty years 
there has been a gradual decrease. For 
fourteen years we have had no labor im- 
migration ; yet, due to the development of 
mavhinery, our industries have continued 
to develop lustily. How long these in- 
dustries can continue to expand without 
additional labor from abroad remains to 
be seen. Our quota law does not apply 
to South America; but there is no over 
population to the south of us. It is not 
impossible that our country may yet be 
faced with a diminishing population. 


HE Pan American Conference in 
Panama, commemorative of the cen- 
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tenary of the Bolivar conference of 1826, 
opened its sessions June 18. The confer- 
ence is in session at the time of this writ- 
ing. The United States is represented by 
our Minister to Panama, John Glover 
South, by Prof. Charles Wilson Hackett, 
and by Hon. William Jennings Price. Pro- 
fessor Hackett is a distinguished student 
of Spanish American history, particularly 
of the early Spanish conquests in Mexico; 
a professor of history in the University of 
Texas, and a corresponding member of 
the Hispanic Society of America. Mr. 


Price was for seven years minister of the 
United States to Panama. The Pan 
American Union, one of the tangible re- 
sults of the conference a century ago, is 
represented by Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, 
Minister of Panama to the United States. 
Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Director General of the 
Pan American Union, is honorary presi- 
dent of the Congress. The Congress closes 
June 25. A full account of this congress 
will appear in a later number of this 


magazine. 


THE NINETY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


Held at the Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C., 
May 29, 1926 





Board of Directors 


Hon. Theodore E. Burton, President American 
Peace Society, Member of Congress from Ohio, 
Washington, D. C. 

Arthur Deering Call, LL. D., Secretary American 
Peace Society and Editor of ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon. P. P. Claxton, Ex-United States Commissioner 
of Education, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Dr. Thomas E. Green, Director Speakers’ Bureau, 
Amercian Red Cross, Washington, D. 

Hon. David Jayne Hill, Washington, D. Cc. 

Hon. William B. McKinley, Senator from Illinois, 
Washington, “ 

Hon. Andrew J. Montague, Member of Congress 
from Virginia, Washington, D. 

Walter A. Morgan, D. D., 1841 Irving Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

George Be we Morris, Esq., Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Henry C. Morris, Esq., 1155 Hyde Park Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Hon. Jackson H. Ralston, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Prof. Arthur Ramsay, Ex-President Fairmont Sem- 
inary, Southern Pines, N. C. 

as ag, Stanfield, 151 Central Park, West, New 
ork, N 

Jay T. Stocking, D. D., Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Hon. Henry Temple, Representative from Penn- 
sylvania, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. George W. White, President National Metro- 
politan Bank, Washington, D. C. 


Executive Committee 


Hon. Theodore E. Burton 
Dr. Arthur Deerin Call 
Dr. Thomas E. Green 
Hon. William B. McKinley 
Hon. Andrew J. Montague 
Walter A. Morgan, D. D. 
xeorge Maurice Morris, Esq. 
Henry C. Morris, Esq. 
Theodore Stanfield 

Jay T. Stocking, D. D. 
Hon. Henry W. Temple 
Dr. George W. White 


Officers 


President—Hon. Theodore F. porte, Member of 
Congress from Ohio, Washington, 

Secretary—Dr. Arthur Deerin Call, | A Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer—President George W, White, National 
Metropolitan Bank, Washington, D. C. 

Vice- Presidents—Hon. David Jayne Hill, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Hon. William B. McKinley, Washing- 
+ C.: Hon. Jackson H. Ralston, Palo Alto, 
Calif. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 


Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, IIl. 

A. T. Bell, Esq., Chalfonte, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Gilbert Bowles, Esq., Richmond, Ind. 

Dean Charles R. Brown, New Haven, Con 

a . Brown, Chancellor New York University, 

George Burnham, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Francis E. Clark, Boston, Mass. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop J. Darlington, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, Brown University. Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

George A. Finch, Washington, D. C. 

Everett O. Fisk, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

William P. Gest, Philadelphia, Pa. 

aie ag Charles Cheney Hyde, Columbia Univer- 
sity, ° 

Charles EB. Jefferson, D. D., New York, N. Y. 

Be. David Starr Jordan, Stanford University, Calif. 

Geo. H. Judd, Washington. D. 

Bishop William Lawrence, tb Mass. 

Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass. 

William H. Luden, Reading, Pa. 

L. H. Pillsbury, Derry, N. H. 

Judge Henry Wade Rogers, i York, N. Y. 

Hon. Elihu Root, New York, _ 3 

Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. James Brown Scott, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Ruth H. Spray, Denver, Colo. 

Senator Thomas Sterling, Washington, D. C. 

Edward Stevens, Columbia, Mo. 

*Pres. C. F. Thwing, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF THE 
MEETING 


HE ninety-eighth annual meeting of 

the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society was held, in connection 
with an informal dinner, at the Cosmos 
Club, Washington, D. C., May 29, 1926, 
the President of the Society, Honorable 
Theodore E. Burton, presiding. 

It was voted that the reading of the 
minutes of the last annual meeting should 
be omitted. 

The Secretary announced the receipt of 
a letter from Mrs. Margaret W. Curti, 
wife of Professor Curti, of Smith College, 
in regard to work upon a history of the 
American Peace Society. Mention was 
then made of the fact that at the last an- 
nual meeting of the Society it had been 
proposed that two things should be done 
by 1928, the one hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the Society: (1) A 
complete index of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
should be compiled; (2) a complete his- 
tory of the Society should be written and 
published. It was voted that the Secretary 
should negotiate further with Professor 
and Mrs. Curti to determine whether or 
not their work may meet the need of the 
Society for an anniversary volume. 

The Secretary announced that, thanks 
to the generosity of Messrs. Stanfield, 
Burton, Ramsay, White, Ralston, H. C. 
Morris and George M. Morris, the sum 
needed to pay his expenses in Geneva dur- 
ing the assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, of this year, had been raised. 

The President then presented his report. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Board of Directors of the American 
Peace Society: 

Dear Sirs: Pursuant to the provision 
of Article 7 of the Constitution of the 
American Peace Society, which requires 
that the President shall make an annual 
report of his work, including the work of 
the Executive Committee, to the Board of 
Directors, your President submits respect- 
fully the following as his report for the 
fiscal year 1925-1926, this being the 
ninety-eighth year of the history of this 
Society. 


Executive Committee 


Your Executive Committee has held 
nine regular meetings during the year. 
For this period the number of regularly 
employed officers has not changed. Dr. 
Arthur Deerin Call has continued as Sec- 
retary of the American Peace Society and 
as Editor of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE, and 
Mr. Leo Pasvolsky has served as Associate 
Editor. Mr. W. I. Smalley has served 
during the year as Assistant Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer. The names of all our 
officers head this report. 

The Finances of the Society 

During the fiscal year 1925-1926 the 
following persons contributed $5 or more 
to the work of the Society: 


S. E. Baldwin 

Mrs. H. A, Brayton 

Miss B. G. Brooks 

Mrs. E. D. Buffingtor 

Theodore E, Burton 

Arthur D. Call 

David 8S. Carll 

Wm. N. Cromwell 

Frederic Cunninghan 

Everett O. Fisk 

Sidney J. Freiberg 

William P. Gest 

F. A. Griswold 

Mrs. Juliet W. Hill 

Miss Susan B. Hoag 

Mrs. Helen G. 
Howard 


George H, Judd 

Mary W. Lippincott 

Mrs. Sophie G. 
Meredith 

Cc. C. Morris 

Henry C. Morris 

L. H. Pillsbury 

Jackson H. Ralston 

Arthur Ramsay 

George E. Roberts 

Mr. and Mrs. Isaac 
Sprague 

Theodore Stanfield 

William Thum 

Miss M. DeC. Ward 

George W. White 

Walter Wood 


The budget of our Society is divided 
into three parts: First, the Department of 
Home Office; second, the Department of 
Field Work; third, the Department of 
Publications. The budget for the Depart- 
ment of Home Office provided for an ex- 
penditure of $15,500. The amount ac- 
tually spent in this department for the 
year May 1, 1925, to May 1, 1926, was 
$15,078.91. 

The budget for the Department of Field 
Work, including subventions to other or- 
ganizations and traveling expenses, pro- 
vided for an expenditure of $1,800. The 
amount actually spent was $120. 

Under the Department of Publications, 
the budget provided for the expenditure 
of $7,700. The amount actually spent in- 
cluded for the printing and mailing of the 
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ApvocaATE OF PEACE, $7,839.28; the 
printing and distribution of pamphlets, 
$525.77, and miscellaneous printing of en- 
velopes, cards, etc., $250.50, making the 
total in this department $8,615.55. 

The total budget expense for the year 
provided $25,000. The total actual ex- 
pense was $23,814.46. 

Two things are apparent: First, that a 
budget of $25,000 is the least we may rea- 
sonably expect to operate under; second, 
that our operations for the year have been 
carried on with the least possible ex- 
penditure. 

Our reserve fund investments as of 
April 30, 1926, represent a market value 
of $17,146.50. 


The Permanent Peace Fund 


It is a pleasure once again to record the 
debt the American Peace Society owes to 
the labor and foresight of George C. Beck- 
with, D. D., who, as agent, secretary, and 
Editor of the ApvocaTE oF PEACE for a 
generation, founded the Permanent Peace 
Fund. 

Under date of May 12, Thomas H. Rus- 
sell, Esq., of Russell, Moore & Russell, 27 
State street, Boston, Massachusetts, treas- 
urer of this fund, wrote to our Secretary 
as follows: 

My Dear Mr. CALL: 

The Trustees of the Permanent Peace Fund 
held their annual meeting today and voted, 
as has been our custom, to turn over to the 
American Peace Society the net income for 
the year, amounting to $7,206.96, as shown 
by our report to your Society for the year 
May 1, 1925, to May 1, 1926, which I enclose 
herewith. I therefore take pleasure in en- 
closing check for that amount. Will you 
kindly have your Treasurer sign and return 
the enclosed receipt. 

Sincerely yours, 
THoMAS H. RUSSELL. 


Boston, May 1, 1926. 


To the American Peace Society: 

The Treasurer of the Trustees of the Per- 
manent Peace Fund submits the following 
annual report for the period May 1, 1925, to 
May 1, 1926: 


Gross income received by the Trus- 
tees from real estate, bonds, 


stocks, and all other investments $9,861.79 


ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
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Gross expenses paid for repairs 
and taxes on real estate, salary 
of bookkeeper and agents, tele- 
phone, office rent, supplies, sta- 
tionery, safe-deposit box, insur- 
ance, services of trustees attend- 
ing meetings, and expenses, ac- 


crued interest on investments 
Se EE. RK Adiensncebusdeennas 2,654.74 

Net income from the fund 
ge eee $7,206.96 


Check herewith to the order of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society for net income to date, as 
per vote of Trustees. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Tuomas H. RUSSELL, 
Treasurer. 


It is a pleasure to note that the amount 
received this year by the American Peace 
Society from this fund exceeds that of last 
year by nearly a thousand dollars. 

Your President suggests that the Trus- 
tees of this Permanent Peace Fund should 
be thanked by our Board of Directors, not 
only for their continued careful attention 
to this trust in memory of Dr. Beckwith, 
but for their uniform faithfulness and 
courtesy in the matter. 

Your President would also suggest that 
a vote of thanks be extended to Dr. George 
W. White, who, through the years, so 
quietly but efficiently watches over the 
finances of this Society. 


Our Secretary 


At our last annual meeting your Presi- 
dent called attention to the fact that the 
year 1925-1926 marked the tenth anniver- 
sary of Dr. Arthur Deerin Call’s services 
as Secretary of the American Peace So- 
ciety and Editor of the ADvocaTE OF 
Peace. It is now proper to call attention 
to the fact that Dr. Call began his rela- 
tions with the American Peace Society in 
the year 1906, when he became President 
of the Connecticut Peace Society, a branch 
of the American Peace Society. This 


means that Dr. Call has been officially 
connected with the American Peace So- 
ciety for now twenty years. 

During the year, in addition to his work 
as Secretary of the American Peace So- 
ciety and Editor of the ADVOCATE OF 
Peace, Dr. Call has continued to serve as 
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ixecutive Secretary of the American 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union. 
He was the Director of the Twenty-third 
Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union, held upon the invitation of the 
President of the United States in the 
chambers of the House of Representatives 
October 1 to 7, 1925. Dr. Call’s report of 
this conference appeared in full in the 
Congressional Record for Friday, Decem- 
ber 18, 1925, volume 67, number 11. This 
report covers some twenty pages of the 
?ecord. It is a pleasure to call attention 
to the fact that because of his services as 
Director of this conference the President 
of the French Republic, under date of 
February 12, 1926, conferred upon Dr. 
Call la Croix de Chevalier de VOrdre Na- 
tional de la Légion d’honneur. 


Next Steps 


The ninety-eighth year of the work of 
this Society is another demonstration of 
the fact that its magazine and information 
bureau meet a real need among thoughtful 
people, not only in this country, but in all 
the continents save Africa. There are 
many groups working in the interest of 
international peace. All of them seem to 
welcome the calm, balanced, yet construc- 
tive, interpretations stood for now, as al- 
ways, by the American Peace Society. 
With its long background and its standing 
now, especially among teachers, writers, 
and various types of publicists, there can 
be no doubt that its labors will continue 
through the years to come. There will al- 
ways be a need for scholarly and dispas- 
sionate interpretations of international af- 
fairs. Perhaps humanity is faced with no 
greater need. 

Once again your President calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of this Society is 
only two years away. An endowment as- 
suring an annual income of at least $25,- 
000 a year should, by 1928, be definitely 
secured. Surely somewhere in America 
there are people who would be glad, pos- 
sibly in the name of some one known to 
have been peculiarly interested in the pro- 
motion of international peace, to establish 
such a foundation. To set up a founda- 


tion, the income from which would assure 
the continued publication of the ADVOCATE 
oF PEACE, would itself be a noble thing. 

At our last annual meeting Dr. James 
Brown Scott, Honorary Vice-President of 
our Society and a life member, made two 
interesting suggestions. One was that by 
1928 there should be a complete index of 
the ApvocaTE OF PEACE, beginning with 
the HarBINGER OF PEACE, in 1828. The 
second was that in celebration of the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the American 
Peace Society a centenary volume, setting 
forth the history of the Society, should be 
prepared. These two interesting sugges- 
tions, if carried out adequately, would re- 
quire the expenditure of approximately 
$10,000. It is reasonable to hope that 
some one will come forward and finance 
these things. 

A great deal of thought has been spent 
during the year upon the financing of the 
American Peace Society. Your President 
has been pleased to note the unselfish in- 
terest shown by the other members of the 
Board, both in the problem of extending 
the service of the Society and increasing 
its financial support. 


The Society’s Library 


Thanks to the devotion and skill of 
Mrs. Call, our invaluable library continues 
to develop. 

The number of classified volumes in the 
library at this date is 2,319. There are 
also 198 volumes of bound periodicals and 
serial pamphlets, making 2,426 volumes in 
these categories. This makes no counting 
of cyclopedias, dictionaries, atlases, and 
other purely reference books. Neither 
does it include two bookcases devoted to 
foreign books, pamphlets, and magazines. 

In addition to the usual work of libra- 
rian, Mrs. Call has charge of the pamphlet 
publications of the Society, and mails 
many in response to requests from schools, 
clubs, and individuals who ask for study 
material on international subjects. An- 
nual meetings and conferences have asked 
for and received packages of sample maga- 
zines and of pamphlets for sale during the 
year. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

THEODORE E. Burton, 
President, American Peace Society. 
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THE SECRETARY’S REPORT 


To the Board of Directors of the American 
Peace Society: 


Dear Sirs: As is familiar to you all, 
Mr. H. C. Phillips, counsel in advertising 
and business building, has been engaged 
to study the work of the American Peace 
Society from a business point of view. 

Broadly speaking, the last four months 
of 1925 were devoted to interest tests 
among classes not connected with the So- 
ciety. The first four months of 1926 were 
devoted more directly to measuring inter- 
est of the Society’s members and contribu- 
tors; and beginning May 1, 1926, tests 
were resumed on classes outside the mem- 
bership. 

It is well to bear in mind, also, that 
these tests were not primarily to seek new 
members. Rather, their main purpose 
has been to estimate the reaction of certain 
classes to the Society and its magazine. 

That reaction has been observed in many 
letters. It has been of a varying character, 
but on the whole indicates that there ex- 


ists among leaders of thought considerable . 


genuine interest in what the Society has to 
offer. There have been incidental results. 

For some years past the records indicate 
the average number of new members re- 
ceived monthly as slightly less than four. 
Those members almost invariably paid the 
minimum membership fee of $2, an 
amount less than their annual cost to the 
Society. 

During the last four months of 1925, 
mainly as an incidental result of test mail- 
ings, sixty new members were enrolled, an 
average of fifteen monthly. These new 
members averaged annual dues of $2.76, 
many coming in at the $5 rate, which was 
the minimum sought. 

During the first four months of 1926 
(when tests were shifted mainly to mem- 
bers and contributors) new members 
dropped back to little more than the old 
average of four monthly; but it is interest- 
ing to note that these new members paid 
an average not of $2, but of slightly more 
than $3 each. 

During the first half of May (during 
which emphasis has again been shifted to 
new-member classes) eight new members 


have been enrolled at an average member- 
ship due of $3.50. 

The membership list, since September 1, 
1925, has grown by a little over 11 per 
cent. 

The increase in average dues, however, 
has not been confined to new members. In 
correspondence with old members since the 
first of this year an indirect effort has been 
made to induce renewals at higher rates. 

From May to September, 1925 (five 
months), 160 members’ dues (new and re- 
newals) brought $345, an average of $2.15. 

For October, November, and December, 
1925 (three months during the tests), 195 
membership dues (new and renewals) 
brought $461, an average of $2.31. 

This increase was due mainly to new 
memberships at $5. 

During January, February, March, and 
April and until May 15, 1926, 225 mem- 
bership dues (new and renewals) brought 
$601, an average of somewhat more than 
$2.60. 

This increase over the last period was 
due mainly to members renewing at higher 
rates. 

A selected list of women who attended 
the 1925 Washington Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War yielded 5 per cent 
of enrollments as members and 20 per cent 
of answers. These women received sev- 
eral letters and several copies of the maga- 
zine. 

A selected list of members of the Amer- 
ican Society of International Law yielded 
4 per cent of enrollment as members and 
about 8 per cent of answers. These men 
received several copies of the magazine, 
but only two letters, some of them only 
one. 

A selected list of prominent clergymen 
in the larger cities yielded 2 per cent of 
enrollment and no larger per cent of an- 
swers. These men received two letters. 

A selected list of prominent business 
men in the larger cities brought 1 per cent 
of enrollment and no larger per cent of 
answers. These men also received two 
letters. 

Since May 1 most of the Members of 
Congress who had previously received sev- 
eral copies of the ApvocaTE have received 
a letter. It is too early to calculate results, 
and it can only be said that up to May 15 
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eight answers and four new memberships 
at $5 had been received. 

Two letters to the so-called “members” 
of the Society asking their opinion on cer- 
tain questions, and also asking them to 
submit names of persons who might make 
desirable members, have so far produced 
34.4 per cent of answers. Of those ad- 
dressed 16 per cent submitted lists of pos- 
sible members. 

The Society’s list of “regular contribu- 
tors,” numbering about 130 persons, has 
shown a response of 27 per cent since Jan- 
uary 1, 35 contributors having sent in 
$750. Only one letter has been sent to 
such contributors. Their average contri- 
bution runs about $4 higher than the av- 
erage contribution of recent years. 

The list of approximately 450 prospec- 
tive new members recommended by ex- 
isting members is now being followed up. 
Most of these recommendees have within 
the past few weeks received one letter. 
Only five actual enrollments have thus far 
resulted, but these have been at the high 
average rate of $3.80. 

Up to May 1 the following opinions 
had resulted from test letters : 


Number of members addressed ....... 725 
Number who answered ....... Se 


Would leave subscription at $2 ....... 59 
Would increase subscription to cover 
cost of printing and postage......... 171 


Favor a drive for a home fund........ 9 
Cppeme GUCR G GTIVE ..cceccoscecs —e- ae 
Would work in such a drive ......... ‘ 17 


Favor admitting members at same price 
as a subscription to ADVOCATE....... 126 
Favor admitting future members at 


DRENNGN GE DP onc csescedsdcunce as: a 
Submitted names of prospective mem- 
DON aces escnawae iestsaewessedacee ae 


Total names so submitted............. 446 


Until September recent attempts to se- 
cure new members had been confined 
mainly to sending sample copies of the 
ApvocaTe oF Prace with enrollment 
blanks enclosed. The highest recorded re- 
sults had been 1 per cent of enrollments 
from five issues of the magazine. 

Using the same list, personalized letters 
(two letters to some, one letter to others) 
raised the enrollment from the 1 per cent 


mentioned to 4 per cent, the added 3 per 
cent paying higher average dues. 

In other cases where sample copies had 
brought no returns some enrollments re- 
sulted from test letters. 

It appears that personalized letters 
(with name, address, and salutation filled 
in and with hand signature), combined 
with sample copies, are the most effective 
means so far discovered to interest pros- 
pective members and subscribers (outside 
of course, of actual personal solicitation). 

Experience seems to show that it should 
not be difficult to increase steadily the 
membership of the Society by adding se- 
lected persons whose enrollment would 
count especially because of its influence. 

Neither would it appear impossible to 
secure new members at $5 and to raise the 
average membership dues and_ subscrip- 
tions enough soon to overcome the actual 
financial drain now represented by most 
members. 

While this process requires considerable 
work and expense, and it may be two or 
even three years before the average new 
members will, in cash, pay the Society for 
securing him, it appears to be an import- 
ant, if not a vital, step. 

Another source of progress, unearthed 
but not yet utilized in the tests, is the re- 
sulting incoming correspondence. Nearly 
every letter affords opportunity for further 
correspondence that will broaden the pres- 
tige of the Society and increase interest in 
the Society. 

It would appear that the experience 
gained in the tests might now well be 
utilized in°a careful, steady, moderately 
slow campaign to keep the membership 
and contributor and subscription lists 
steadily growing. 

Such a campaign should help, and be 
helped by, whatever effort is made to se- 
cure the endowment fund referred to by 
President Burton. 


The Endowment Program 


Each member of the Executive Com- 
mittee has indicated his desire to intro- 
duce to prospective givers the advantages 
of investing in the work of the American 
Peace Society. President Burton has in- 
dicated his plan to approach gentlemen in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and in New York City. 
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Our Treasurer, Dr. George W. White, 
under date of May 11, sent the names of 
persons who might be enlisted to extend 
financial support to the work of the So- 
ciety. 

No doubt other members of the Board 
will take steps to aid in this movement at 
an early day. 


The Carnegie Endowment 


Under date of May 27, Dr. James 
Brown Scott, Secretary of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, wrote 
to your Secretary as follows: 


My Dear Mr. CALL: 

With reference to the application of the 
American Peace Society for a continuance of 
its subvention from the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, I quote below a reso- 
lution adopted by the Executive Committee 
of the Endowment at its meeting on April 16 
last allotting the sum of $3,750: 

“Resolved, That the sum of three thousand 
seven hundred fifty dollars ($3,750), or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, be, and 
the same is hereby, allotted from the ap- 
propriation for emergencies for the fiscal 
year 1927, to be paid to the American Peace 
Society from time to time in a sum or sums 
equal to the amount of its income from other 
sources for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927.” 

The Secretary of the Endowment was di- 
rected, in transmitting notice of the fore- 
giong action, to inform the American Peace 
Society that the Endowment cannot continue 
the subvention beyond the present allotment. 

I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES Brown Scort, 
Secretary. 


Proposed Budget of Expenditures for the Year 
May 1, 1926 to May 1, 1927 


Your Secretary suggests the following 
budget for the ensuing year: 


A—Department of Home Office: 

1. Salaries (Secretary, Editor, 

Associate Editor, office sec- 
retary and extra help).... $11,500.00 


Me SPU 5 ici ceseccsncies 1,683.00 
3. Postage, express, telegrams, 

Se intkewicdaateelacdin a 417.00 
4. Office supplies ............ 250.00 


5. Office equipment .......... 100.00 
GD iodisncedecuuenses 110.00 
i Re er 90.00 
8. Newspapers and periodicals 100.00 
9. Direct mail advertising, 
general advertising ....... 1,000.00 
10. Entertainment ............ 150.00 
Ee PEED cibdcndvanec 100.00 
$15,500.00 
B—Department of Field Work: 
1. Subventions, travel expense 1,800.00 
C—Department of Publications: 
1. Printing and mail- 
ing ADVOCATE OF 
BE vewdcwwes $7,800.00 
2. Printing of 
pamphlets ...... ‘ 200.00 
3. Miscellaneous 
oo eee 200.00 
8,200.00 
25,500.00 


The Codification of International Law 


During the month of May five hearings 
have been held by the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives relative to the resolution favoring 
the call of a third Hague conference for 
the further codification of international 
law. These hearings were held May 3, 4, 
5, 21, and 22. Those speaking for the 
resolution at the first meeting were your 
Secretary and Charles Henry Butler; at 
the second hearing, David Jayne Hill; at 
the third, Judge Wilfley, of New York, 
and Mr. Harriman, of Washington; at the 
fourth, Mr. S. 0. Levinson, of Chicago, 
and Major William Penn Cresson, of the 
Georgetown School of Foreign Service; at 
the last session, Professor Borchard, of 
Yale, and Admiral Rogers, Professor Hull, 
of Swarthmore College; James Brown 
Seott and Chandler Anderson wrote 
strong letters favoring the resolution. 

There are reasons for believing that our 
government is favorable to the calling of 
a third peace conference for the further 
codification of the international law of 
peace. It is fair to assume that our gov- 


ernment would insist that all interested 
States, members of the League of Nations 
or not, should have the freest opportunity 
to participate without embarrassment and 
to discuss on their merits all pertinent 
projects submitted to the conference. 
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Our government would probably further 
insist that such Conference should take 
full account of the preliminary work of 
the jurists in the Western Hemisphere as 
well as those in Europe. There are rea- 
sons for believing that our government 
and at least one other government have 
already engaged in the exchange of notes 
favorable to the calling of such a confer- 
ence. There can be no doubt that both 
the executive and the legislative branches 
of our government consider it highly de- 
sirable that the United States should co- 
operate in any earnest endeavor to bring 
about a further codification of interna- 
tional law. 

Your Secretary understands that the 
Tinkhagm resolution will probably be re- 
ported out favorably at the present session 
of the Congress. It is the hope of those 
in charge of the resolution that 5,000 
copies of the report of the hearings shall 
be printed and widely distributed. 

This is all so consonant with the work 
of the American Peace Society that it de- 
serves a prominent place in our report. 

In conclusion, your Secretary craves the 
privilege of recording his appreciation of 
the generous time so freely given and the 
consecration and ability devoted by you 
busy men to the interests and purposes of 
this Society. 


Votes 


It was voted that a resolution of thanks 
be extended to the Trustees of the Perma- 
nent Peace Fund because of their careful 
administration of the estate and their 
courtesies to the American Peace Society. 

It was voted that a resolution of thanks 


his efficient service as Treasurer of the 
Society. 

It was voted that the budget proposed 
by the Secretary be approved. 

It was voted that the Secretary be con- 
gratulated upon his decoration by the 
President of the French Republic with the 
Chevalier Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

The annual report of the Treasurer was 
then presented, and it was voted that it be 
accepted and placed on file. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


R. G, RANKIN & Co., ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS 
Members American Institute of Accountants 
New York, May 17, 1926. 
Mr. GeoreE E. WHITE, 
Treasurer, The American Peace So- 
ciety, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We have examined the accounts 
of The American Peace Society for the year 
ended April 30, 1926, and submit herewith 
the following: 

Exhibit “A,” cash account for the year 
ended April 30, 1926. 

Schedule “1,”’ Reserve Fund investments as 
at April 30, 1926. 

We hereby certify that, in our opinion, the 
accompanying statement of cash, together 
with the statement of Reserve Fund invest- 
ments, accurately accounts for the cash 
receipts and disbursements of the Society for 
the year ended April 30, 1926, and correctly 
sets forth the Reserve Fund investments as 
at April 30, 1926. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. G. Rankin & Co., 
Members American Institute of 





be extended to Dr. George W. White for Accountants. 
Exuisit “A” 
AMERICAN PEACE Society, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Cash Account for the Year Ended April 30, 1926 
Balance of cash on hand and on deposit May 1, 1925......... ppethebenekkes Kens $1,031.76 
RECEIPTS 
Memberships, including subscriptions to ADVOCATE OF PEACE........ $1,369.75 
Special subscriptions to ADVOCATE OF PEACE...........+++- moms ee 354.43 
UP IS I I nino ook 5k dcndevnceceseccouse< 187.87 
Contributions ........ Menkswekneeae bvveeséceveensecesns nensowee 925 .00 
Subvention from Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.... 6,582.40 
Permanent Peace Fund Trustees.........scesseeeececceeceeceeses 6,407.83 
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Interest on bank deposits..........+.+. (iM psn cndeeee 67.29 
Income from Reserve Fund investments........ ceewecoese oentenen 1,156.42 
Investments sold: 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. stock........eee++2+++ 2,457.27 
Boston Elevated stock.........es.+++ we a oa Kee Suan 1,962.24 
Pullman Company stock......... eacmie Paden saan’ awe 1,997 .52 
Puget Sound Traction, Light and Power stock..............+- " 52.46 
U. S. Treasury certificates of indebtedness............eeeeeees 2,020.00 
Be, Te Se I so 556 desc cceses Ere hae eae ee eee 306.10 
American Telephone and Telegraph bonds........... eine 266.50 
Interparliamentary Union refund............ —ahenaeeees iateeaues 38.25 
Miscellaneous income (sale of paper, etc.)........-. Mias eed e hes 13.63 
DE ciswaieaweandnaneessiens chew eaae pesenalaee ree Maeprehennene 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Department of Home Office: 
Salaries—Secretary, Editor, Assistant Editor, office sec- 
se ee sw aeesen pkansuasien encanta ee - $10,500.00 
errr eT eo ene ae 1,029.29 
rer er re Ter rr ry ee ene 1,683 .00 
Postage, express, telegrams, eCtC. .....ccccerescvecs mee 225.49 
NY ND «ig bn cine cece ndeeseereneese eeweaneneee 95.32 
Office equipment ..... acihiecnia eae oa Mitinesianetes bet 207 .29 
TOIEMHONS .cccccecccvsvececses ‘ cinaews eTTTTETTiTi Ty 117.69 
BRE basdeReecnsss ccrenes eerrrTrrrrrr irr erie ‘ 168.96 
Newspapers and periodicals ............. (cneineteauee 130.23 
Letter service, mimeographing, etc. .......... pawenwns ‘ 687 .92 
BEVOCCMOR cccsccvcces Sea eie nn eae ee re 28.80 
I EE dss cccescusesiused iawaen aoa ‘ 26.25 
Books and pamphlets ............. PE et pecesbat ‘ 26.22 
DEE 56 504.0000024000 (tesaanesaas Pd ee ee 80.00 
PEOUOEINOUE oo 00-cccnvescceves saweoet iiawecsessned ° 72.45 
$15,078.91 
Department of Feld Work: 
Subvention to Bureau International de la Paix......... $50.00 
Travel expense, Mr. Call............ Kooewadaes seeeeenn 70.00 
120.00 
Department of Publications: 
Printing and mailing ADVOCATE OF PEACE........... coos $7,839.28 
Printing and distribution of pamphlets...........ee++4+ 525.77 
Miscellaneous printing—envelopes, cards, etc. ........-- 250.50 
8,615.55 
Investments: 
Real-estate notes of R. N. Taylor.....cccccccccccccscscccccecs cee eee 


Balance of cash on hand and on deposit April 30, 1926.........+seceeceeecees 
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26,164.96 


$27,196.72 


26,814.46 





$382.26 
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Represented by— 
National Metropolitan Bank—checking account.........-s+eeeeeeees $201.94 
National Metropolitan Bank—savings account............++esee++ 170.59 
Petty cash on hand in Office.........cceeececeecccseccccssecceees 9.73 


$382.26 


ScHEDULE “1” 


AMERICAN PEACE Society, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Reserve Fund Investments as at April 30, 1926 


13,000 U. S. certificates of indebtedness, 4% per cent, 
Gene BRO TE, Bec ciccciscccccccsacctseses 


3,000 real-estate notes R. N. Taylor, 6 per cent, due 
February 15, 1929, secured property 510 Rittenhouse 


street 


12 shares Puget Sound Power and Light Co., 6 per 


cent preferred 


Respectfully submitted, 


Election of Officers 


It was voted that the Secretary cast the 
vote for the complete list of officers of the 
Society as appearing at the head of this 
report. The vote was cast. After discus- 


eee eee eee eee ee 


Par value Price Market value 

janine $13,000.00 101% 13,162.50 
eeeccsee 3,000.00 3,000 3,000.00 
11beedes No par 82 984.00 
$16,000.00 $17,146.50 


Gro. W. WHITE, 
Treasurer. 


sion, participated in by President Burton, 
Henry W. Temple, Thomas E. Green, 
George M. Morris, and Arthur Ramsay, 
the meeting adjourned. 
(Signed) 
Artuur D. Catt. 
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DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


i ke Preparatory Committee for the 
Disarmament Conference met in 
Geneva on May 18. The United States 
was represented on the committee by Mr. 
Gibson, U. 8S. Minister to Berne; Great 
Britain, by Lord Cecil; France, by M. 
Paul-Boncour; Germany, by Count 
Bernsdorff; and Italy, by General de 
Marinis. At the opening session Lord 


Cecil proposed to elect as president M. 
Paul-Boncour, who, however, declined the 
post, saying that France was too directly 
interested in the disarmament question for 











her representative to be chairman. He, 
therefore, suggested that a neutral should 
be chosen, and M. Loudon (the Nether- 
lands) was unanimously elected president. 
The committee appointed two subcommit- 
tees to deal, the one with military, naval 
and air questions, the other with economic 
and social questions. 
French Views on Disarmament 

The publicity recently given to M. 
Painleve’s scheme of army reforms (an 
account of the scheme appeared in the 
June issue of the ADvocaTE OF PEACE) is 
generally taken as an indication of the 
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measure of armaments which the French 
consider necessary for defense under 
present conditions. The scheme of the 
Minister for War, which is intended to 
lead up to a 12 months’ military service, 
is considered as representing a reduction 
of armaments. According to one estimate, 
it will furnish 600,000 soldiers, of whom 
125,000 will belong to the professional 
army; 200,000 are allocated as necessary 
for colonial garrisons unavailable for home 
defense. Of the 275,000 remaining, only 
one half would be ready for action, the 
other half being recruits in training. The 
troops immediately available, in the event 
of war, would therefore be the 125,000 
professional soldiers and about 135,000 
conscripts—a total of 260,000. 

The main principle on which the French 
position rests in that security, both polit- 
ical and military, both European and na- 
tional, should be established in order to 
make a serious measure of disarmament 
possible. The Locarno agreements when 
ratified will increase general political se- 
curity in Europe and to a certain extent 
the security of France. It is significant, 
however, that the French Government is 
determined to put forward the plea that 
political aids to security alone do not suf- 
fice, and that they should be made effec- 
tive by guarantees of mutual support 
against aggression, as contemplated in the 
League Covenant. In support of this posi- 
tion the French speak of reviving one of 
the ideas of the rejected Geneva Protocol 
of 1924. They suggest that, in the case of 
aggression which is recognized by the ma- 
jority of the League Council to be an ag- 
gression, it should be made impossible for 
a dissentient Power to stop all action by 
its veto, and that the onus should be put 
on such dissentient Power or Powers to 
prove that aggression has not taken place. 

This suggestion, which obviously cannot 
be dealt with except by the League Coun- 
cil and Assembly, was nevertheless brought 
into the disarmament discussions. It also 
served an important secondary purpose in 
thrusting a point of criticism at the Ger- 
man-Soviet Treaty, which rests on the as- 
sumption that under the rule of unanimity 
the German veto will be enough to protect 
the Soviets against any action taken under 
the League Covenant without Germany’s 
approval. This French suggestion carries, 
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perhaps, less weight as a positive proposal 
than as an argument against a too drastic 
reduction of armaments before security in 
a military sense is assured. 


Count Bernsdorff’s Plan 


In connection with the French sugges- 
tions about new security plans, Count 
Bernsdorff, the German delegate, stated 
his country’s point of view with regard to 
them. He referred with satisfaction to 
M. Briand’s statement in the March As- 
sembly that Germany morally is already 
to be considered a member of the League 
Council. Nevertheless, Germany is not 
yet in the position of being heard before 
the Council when the Council considers 
M. Paul-Boncour’s suggestions, he said. 
Therefore Count Bernsdorff said he wished 
to declare that Germany recognizes the 
necessity for an examination into the pro- 
posed methods of bringing rapid assist- 
ance to an attacked country. This exam- 
ination, however, should not be based on 
the present position or armaments, which 
is only temporary, but should have as its 
starting point a state of general disarma- 
ment resulting from the conference. 

Count Bernsdorff further declared that 
disarmament should be based on the prin- 
ciple that no country should be powerful 
enough to be able to assert its strength 
against that of the League. He urged, 
therefore, that League States should main- 
tain such armament that together they 
could put at the disposal of the League a 
force that would enable the League to exe- 
cute its decisions against an aggressor. 


Lord Cecil’s Summary of the Session 


The first session of the Preparatory 
Committee ended on May 26. Before leav- 
ing Geneva, upon the termination of the 
session, Lord Cecil said, in a statement to 
the press : 

We have got to work and the machinery is 
going, but we have not yet reached the point 
of establishing a scheme for world-wide dis- 
armament. 


Continuing, he said that as a pure guess 
he did not think the Disarmament Confer- 
ence could be assembled before the end of 
next year. The Preparatory Committee 
had taken two positive decisions. One was 
that it was only peace armaments that 
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could be limited, and in the second place 
it was understood that when the confer- 
ence met each State would submit a defi- 
nite scheme showing what armaments it 
needed, both as regards personnel and ma- 
terial, together with a statement of the 
grounds on which it was based. 

Lord Cecil further pointed out that the 
committee had added two other schemes 
to its program—namely, the control and 
supervision of armaments and an investi- 
gation into the question of chemical war- 
fare. 

With regard to the possibility of a con- 
ference on naval armaments proceeding at 
the same time as the present disarmament 
discussion, Lord Cecil said he thought that 
if another conference were called it might 
appear to be competing with the present 
discussions, but that when these had got a 
little further there would be no reason why 
certain phases of the subject should not 
take a more concrete form while fitting in 
with such discussions. He was very much 
impressed with the necessity of going slow 
with the work of the subcommittees. 


MARX CABINET IN GERMANY 


OLLOWING the defeat and resigna- 

tion of Chancellor Luther, President 
Hindenburg asked former Chancellor 
Marx to form a new Cabinet. Herr Marx 
accepted the task, and his new Cabinet is 
made up of exactly the same personnel as 
the preceding one, with one or two excep- 
tions. 


Composition of the New Cabinet 


The new Cabinet of Herr Marx is as 
follows: Herr Marx (Center), Chancellor, 
Minister of Justice and Minister of the 
Occupied Territories; Herr Kiilz (Demo- 
crat), Interior; Herr Stresemann (Peo- 
ple’s Party), Foreign Affairs; Herr Rein- 
hold (Democrat), Finance; Herr Gessler 
(Democrat), Defense; Herr Brauns 
(Center), Labor; Herr Curtius (People’s 
Party), Economic Affairs; Herr Hasline 
(Center), Food; Herr Sting] (Bavarian 
People’s Party), Posts; Herr Krohne 


(People’s Party), Communications. 

It was expected that Herr Bell, a mem- 
ber of the Center, would be appointed to 
the vacant portfolio of the Minister of 
Justice; but it was decided for the time 
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being not to make an appointment, because 
the other parties of the Coalition might 
have considered that the Center would 
thereby acquire an undue preponderance. 


Transitional Solution 


There seems little doubt that the Marx 
Cabinet is merely transitional. President 
von Hindenburg is known to be in favor 
of the so-called Great Coalition (People’s 
Party to Socialists), and although the 
People’s Party continues to make over- 
tures to the Nationalists, each offer bears 
the condition that there must be no change 
in Germany’s foreign policy—a condition 
Count Westarp persistently refuses to ac- 
cept. The Nationalists will therefore re- 
main in opposition. The Socialists retain 
their freedom of action on the ground that 
the parties were never consulted and are 
therefore not bound by the agreement be- 
tween the Center and People’s Party. 

However, the Great Coalition appears to 
have the best prospects for the future. The 
differences between the Marx Cabinet and 
the Socialists are of a material nature and 
are in process of being settled one by one; 
those with the Nationalists are matters of 
principle involving nothing less than the 
sanctity of contracts. 


Chancellor Marx’s Declaration of Policy 


On May 19 the new Chancellor ap- 
peared before the Reichstag and read his 
declaration of policy. He announced that 
the Cabinet would continue to pursue the 
foreign policy of the Reich, which had 
been proved to be the right one. This had 
begun with the London Agreement on the 
reparation question, and it was to have 
been rounded off by the Locarno Treaties. 
The government now hoped that as the re- 
sult of the deliberations of the Inquiry 
Commission in Geneva, the Locarno Trea- 
ties would soon come into force and that 
Germany would be empowered to take part 
in the League’s great work as a permanent 
member of the Council. The agreement 
concluded between Germany and the So- 
viet Government was thoroughly in ac- 
cordance with this policy. It was an ex- 
pression of the friendly relations existing 
between Germany and her great eastern 
neighbor, and it was destined to serve the 
cause of peace and the security of Europe. 
Although the Constitution did not require 
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it, the treaty, in view of its importance, 
would shortly be laid before the Reichstag. 

Turning to home affairs, the Chancellor 
said the government would regard as its 
first duty the relief of unemployment to 
the utmost extent of its powers. As for 
the flag question, it would explore every 
possibility of agreement on the lines indi- 
cated in the recent letter of President von 
Hindenburg, without prejudice to the flag 
order of May 5, the legality of which could 
not be questioned. On the subject of the 
settlement between the Federal States and 
their former rulers, the attitude of the new 
government would not differ from that of 
the old. Therefore it would send to the 
Reichstag the Compromise Bill that had 
been passed last week by the Reichsrat 
with the necessary constitutional majority. 
In conclusion Herr Marx asked the Reich- 
stag to support the government in its ef- 
forts to promote the welfare of the people 
on the basis of the Republican Constitu- 
tion, and to maintain the unity of the 
Reich while giving due consideration to 
the rights of the Federal States. 

The Chancellor’s declaration was favor- 
ably received by the Reichstag. 


NEW CABINET IN BELGIUM 


N MAY 20 a new Cabinet was formed 

in Belgium, after another of the fre- 
quent Belgian cabinet crises. All the 
groups of the Chamber and the Senate, 
with the exception of the two Communist 
deputies and the five Flemish extremists, 
have given their support to the new Cabi- 
net, which is headed by M. Jaspar and is 
constituted as follows: M. Henri Jaspar 
(Catholic), Prime Minister and Minister 
of the Interior; M. Emile Francqui (Vice 
Governor of the Société Générale de Bel- 
gique), Minister without portfolio; M. 
Paul Hymans (Liberal), Justice; M. 
Emile Vandervelde (Socialist), Foreign 
Affairs; Baron Houtart (Catholic), Fi- 
nance and Colonies; M. Camille Huysmans 
(Socialist), Sciences and Arts; M. 


Edouard Anseele (Socialist); Railways 
and Posts; Comte de Broqueville (Cath- 
olic), National Defense; M. Joseph Wau- 
ters (Socialist), Industry and Labor; M. 
Henri Baels (Catholic), Agriculture and 
Public Works; M. Arnold (Honorary Sec- 
retary General to the Ministry of Col- 
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onies), Administrator to the Ministry of 
Colonies. 

The ministry includes four Catholics, 
four Socialists, one Liberal, and two non- 
party men, M. Francqui and M. Arnold. 
The head of the new ministry, M. Henri 
Jaspar, is 56 years of age. He is a former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and repre- 
sents the Liége district in the Chamber. 
He is a lawyer at the Brussels bar. M. 
Francqui, whose work will be confined to 
the Treasury, was, during the war, the 
President of the National Committee for 
the Assistance and Revictualling of Bel- 
gium. The Cabinet will present them- 
selves to the Chamber on Tuesday next. 
The government’s program is solely con- 
cerned with the task of financial recovery. 

The King has conferred on Vicomte 
Poullet, the late Prime Minister, the title 
of Minister of State. 


FAILURE OF THE SECOND 
FRANCO-BRITISH DEBT 
FUNDING CONFERENCE 


N MAY 17 and 18 the French Min- 

ister of Finance, M. Péret, made an 
attempt to negotiate in London an agree- 
ment for the funding of the French war 
debts to Great Britain. This was the 
second attempt on the part of France and 
Great Britain to come to terms on the 
debt. The first was made about a year 
ago, when M. Caillaux visited London, 
prior to his departure for Washington. 
The Péret-Churchill negotiations have not 
resulted in an agreement. 


Reasons for the Failure 


When M. Caillaux left London last sum- 
mer he had in his pocket a tentative agree- 
ment with the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer fixing the annual payments to 
be made by France on account of the debt 
at £12,500,000. The negotiations between 
M. Péret and Mr. Churchill were con- 
ducted on the basis of this figure. The 
really important question that arose was 
concerned with the size of payments dur- 
ing the initial five-year period. Mr. 
Churchill expected an offer of £9,000,000 
as an average over the first five years, and 
it is thought that he would have favorably 
considered £6,000,000 or £7,000,000 for 
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the current year if in the four following 
years the average was made up to the 
£9,000,000. 

M. Péret made no offer which ap- 
proached that level, and he cut short the 
discussions. He told your correspondent 
that his experts would discuss with Sir 
Otto Niemeyer certain of the old outstand- 
ing questions—the gold deposit, the ques- 
tion of the transfers, of the safeguarding 
clause, of the commercial debt from the 
Bank of France to the Bank of England. 
It is, however, obvious that those questions 
are subsidiary to the main thing. 


Fall of the Briand Cabinet 


The failure of the London negotiations, 
while but an isolated incident, contributed, 
without any doubt, to the fresh plunges 
taken by the franc after M. Péret’s return 
to Paris. The growing acuteness of the 
financial situation finally forced M. Péret 
to follow in the footsteps of his predeces- 
sors. He offered his resignation, which 
was followed by the resignation of the 
whole Briand Cabinet. 


IMPORTANT INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 


May 15-June 15 


May 15—The English pound sterling 
rises to parity with the dollar for the first 
time in eleven years. 

May 16—Dr. William Marx accepts the 
German chancellorship and retains the 
Luther Cabinet. 

May 18—The Preparatory Commission 
on Disarmament meets in Geneva, with 
20 States represented, including Germany 
and the United States, but with Russia 
absent. 

May 18—President Coolidge announces 
officially that he is opposed to any move- 
ment to increase the present strength of 
the army and navy. 

May 22—Elections to the Egyptian 
Chamber of Deputies are held for the 
first time under the system of direct vot- 
ing and universal suffrage. 

May 26—Abd-el-Krim, Riffian chief, 
surrenders to the French in French 
Morocco. 
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May 26—The Preparatory Disarma- 
ment Commission ends its sessions, its 
work to be carried on for some months 
by technical subcommittees, which will re- 
port to the Preparatory Commission later. 

May 31—Marshal Pilsudsky is elected 
by the National Assembly President of 
Poland, but declines the honor. 

June 1—President Machado, of Portu- 
gal, resigns. 

June 1—Ignace Moscicki, non-partisan 
candidate of the Centre parties, is elected 
President of Poland. 

June 2—The U. S. House of Represen- 
tatives approves French Refunding Plan 
by a vote of 236 to 112. 

June 4—The French Senate ratifies the 
Locarno Treaties by a vote of 272 to 6. 

June 5—Mgr. Heylen, of Namur, Bel- 
gium, President of the Eucharistic Con- 
gress, to be held at Chicago, starts for the 
United States. 

June 6—The Turko-British agreement 
over Mosul is signed at Constantinople. 

June ?7—Fortieth session of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations opens in 
Geneva. 

June 7—President Hindenburg scores 
plan to confiscate property of former rul- 
ing family in Germany. 

June 8—Awards of Commonwealth 
fellowships to twenty British university 
graduates announced by officials of the 
Commonwealth Fund, 1 East Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York, established in 
1918 by the late Mrs. Stephen V. Hark- 
ness. 

June 9—Bartel forms cabinet in 
Poland, and the situation is thought to be 
easier. 

June 10—Brazil resigns from the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations. 

June 11—The British Government pro- 
tests to the Soviet Government against its 
financial aid to the British strikers. 

June 12—Marshal Joseph Pilsudski as- 
sumes dictatorship in Poland. 

June 13—It is intimated that the pleb- 
iscite in Tacna-Arica will have to be 
abandoned. 

June 14—Brazil 
League of Nations. 

June 15—The French Ministry resigns. 





resigns from the 
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INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


i wy Interparliamentary Council and 
the six study committees will meet at 
Geneva at the end of August of this year. 

The following is the detailed program 
of the sittings: 

Thursday, August 26.—1. Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee for Political and 
Organization Questions: Development of 
the Union. 

2. Subcommittee of the Committee for 
Political and Organization Questions: 
The Crisis in the Parliamentary System. 

Friday, August 27.—1. Subcommittee 
of the Committee for Social and Humani- 
tarian Questions: The Fight against 
Dangerous Drugs. 

2. Plenary Committee for Political and 
Organization Questions. 


Saturday, August 28.—1. Plenary 
Committee for Social and Humanitarian 
Questions. 


2. Plenary Committee for Ethnic and 
Colonial Questions. 

Monday, August 30.—1. Plenary Com- 
mittee for Economic and Financial Ques- 
tions. 

2. Plenary 
Questions. 

3. Plenary Committee for the Reduc- 
tion of Armaments. 

Tuesday, August 31.—1. Plenary Com- 
mittee for Economic and Financial Ques- 
tions. 

2. Plenary Committee for Juridical 
Questions. 

3. Plenary Committee for the Reduc- 
tion of Armaments. 
4. (Afternoon. ) 

tee. 

Wednesday, September 1.—Interparlia- 
mentary Council. 

All these meetings will be held in the 
Palais Eynard, Rue de YAthénée, where 
premises have been obligingly put at the 
disposal of the Union by the Geneva 
Town Council. 

Public Sitting.—The session will close 
with a joint sitting of the members of the 
Council and of all the study committees, 
to be held at 8:30 p. m., on Wednesday, 
September 1. Brief reports will be pre- 


Committee for Juridical 


Executive Commit- 


sented by representatives of the various 
study committees on the work done dur- 
ing the session. 
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The sitting will be public, the repre- 
sentatives of the chief international in- 
stitutions whose seat is at Geneva, the 
public authorities, the press, etc., being 
invited. It will be held in the aula of 
the university, lent to the Union by kind 
permission of the Department of Public 
Education. 

Participation in the Sittings.—Each 
group may be represented by one member 
in each of the study committees and by 
its two representatives on the Council, 
making a maximum of eight delegates per 
group. It is, however, probable that sev- 
eral groups will only be able to send a 
smaller number of delegates to the ses- 
sion; the bureau has accordingly taken 
this into account and has arranged the 
meetings in such a way that there will 
never be more than three committees sit- 
ting simultaneously. It has, of course, 
not been possible to provide for all con- 
tingencies, and we therefore beg the 
groups to take this into account and to 
make a careful study of the above pro- 
gram before nominating their delegates. 

The convocations for the different com- 
mittees, with agenda, bases of discussion, 
etc., will be sent out by the bureau as 
soon as possible. A few meetings of sub- 
committees will be held in June and July 
and other preparatory work is also in 
hand. 

Groups who have not yet done so have 
been urged to nominate their delegates to 
the various committees without delay. 


AMERICAN GROUP OF THE INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY UNION 


Annual Meeting, February 24, 1926 
STENOGRAPHIC REPORT 


Room OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JU- 
DICIARY, HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Wepnespay, February 24, 1926. 
The meeting was called to order by the 
President, Senator William B. McKin- 
ley, at 10:45 o’clock a. m. 
The Presipent: The meeting will 
please be in order. As you know, this is 
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the annual meeting of the American 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union. 
We are gathered here today to transact 
regular business, including the election of 
officers. It is with great sorrow that your 
President announces to this body the 
death, January 23, 1926, of one of the 
members of our executive committee, Hon. 
John E. Raker, who for sixteen years was 
a representative in Congress from the 
State of California, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I am sure it is your wish 
that a committee be appointed to com- 
municate to the family of the deceased 
condolence of this body. Before the meet- 
ing is over I will select a committee of 
three, if that is agreeable, to draft such 
a communication. 

The membership of this body, under 
the terms of our by-laws, consists of Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress. 
Former members of the Council of the 
Interparliamentary Union are life mem- 
bers of the group, under the constitution. 
We have five such members. They are 
Theodore E. Burton, J. Warren Keifer, 
Elihu Root, Richard Bartholdt, and Wil- 
liam P. Ainey. 

Our Executive Secretary informs me 
that our group today consists of fifty-three 
Senators and two hundred and seventy 
Members of the House of Representatives. 

Of course, the event of the year was 
the 23d Conference of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, held in our House of 
Representatives, October 1 to 7, 1925, and 
later in Ottawa, Canada. A fairly com- 
plete report of this conference was set 
forth in some twenty pages of the Con- 
gressional Record, volume 67, No. 11, 
Friday, December 18, 1925, as an appen- 
dix to the Record. 

Your officers have received many most 
interesting letters from the various dele- 
gations expressing the warmest thanks and 
appreciation for the work which we tried 
as best we could to do in their behalf. 
For instance, under date of December 19, 
1925, the chairman of the German Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union wrote 
to your President as follows: 

To the American Group of the Interparlia- 

mentary Union, Y% Senator William B. 

McKinley, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: On behalf of the German group 
of our Union, the writer would not like to 
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let the year 1925 pass without having ex- 
pressed their most cordial thanks for the 
magnificent hospitality which has been ex- 
tended to them by the American group and 
the American people. 

To a man we returned home imbued with 
a deep impression of thankfulness for our 
reception in the United States which will 
remain in our hearts for the rest of our 
days. 

For the first time since the war we have 
been in a country which has been at war 
with Germany; but the American group of 
the Interparliamentary Union, as well as the 
representatives of the American people, have 
made no distinction between the guests from 
Germany and the peoples on whose side they 
have fought. 

So we have returned home with the ele- 
vated feeling that good intentions will assist 
humanity to progress, and that the labors of 
the Interparliamentary Union will prosper. 

The singular hospitality, as extended to us 
by the United States, has enabled many of us 
to visit your country for the first time. The 
multitude of impressions, which we have 
taken with us, give us ineffaceable reminis- 
cences, and we have left with the increased 
knowledge of the importance of your coun- 
try and the richness of its ideal as well as 
material powers, 

The thanks which we owe to you, the es- 
teemed President of the American group, as 
well as the whole country, we can only ex- 
press by the feeling of respectful sympathy 
which will forever join us with the American 
group and the whole country. 

I have the honor to be, dear President, 

Yours most respectfully, 
(Signed) WALTHER Scut{VcKINa. 


We have also received letters from a 
number of other groups—Finland, Can- 
ada, Cuba, France, England, Sweden, and 
others. 

It is a pleasure to record that the ex- 
penses of the conference came within the 
appropriation of $50,000. 

The disbursing officer of the State De- 
partment reports that of this $50,000, 
$47,073 has been repaid; that six bills 
have been sent to the Comptroller General 
on which settlements have not been re- 
ceived, amounting to $1,028.57, making 
the total expenditures as of February 13, 
1926, $48,101.61, leaving an unexpended 
balance of $1,898.39. 
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Against this unexpended balance there 
are some five outstanding obligations 
amounting to $1,549.65. These bills 
when paid will leave a net balance of 
$348.74. 

We will now listen to our Executive 
Secretary, Dr. Call. 

Dr. Catt: Mr. President, there have 
been further evidences of interest in our 
work. ‘The press not only in this country 
but abroad has been quite generous in its 
treatment of our conference. Presents, 
medals, books and pamphlets have been 
received, and a constant and regular cor- 
respondence has been opened with the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 

The question before us, I think, now 
is, What are we going to do about it all? 
We have had our conference, and the ques- 
tion is, Does it really mean anything to 
us? We will, I have no doubt, continue 
to give our $6,000 subvention to the In- 
terparliamentary Union, which is used, 
as you know, for the expenses of the bu- 
reau at Geneva. We have considerably 
over one-half of the Senate and over one- 
half of the House of Representatives now 
in our membership. ‘The question is, 
Will it pay to spend all our steam “toot- 
ing our whistle?” That is, ought we to 
go ahead now and content ourselves by 
trying simply to increase the membership ? 
In other words, is there any specific thing 
that we can do? If not, most of you will 
agree that we might as well give up the 
work. 

One thing occurs to me, perhaps, as 
worth while. The bureau issues a bulletin 
six times a year. It is a pamphlet, vary- 
ing in size; but usually there are fifteen 
or twenty pages of it. They plan to make 
it larger. This bulletin has heretofore 
been issued only in French. They have 
agreed, the council has voted, to issue 
this bulletin now, not only in French, but 
in English and in German. Of course, 
that is an expensive business, and the 
least that we can do is to subscribe to 
that bulletin, in comparatively large num- 
bers, I should think. It is not an expen- 
sive enterprise. If we could get fifty or 
more, it is a Swiss franc, and a Swiss 
france is about 19.3 cents, or say 20 cents. 
I do not know exactly how to go about it. 
It is a problem for you to decide. Shall 


we circularize the members of the Senate 
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and House, asking them to subscribe? 
Shall we pass the hat and get a fund and 
turn the money in and get the copies and 
distribute them, or what shall we do? 
There is the problem of the bulletin on 
our hands. It is issued in English largely 
because of us. There are not so many 
English-speaking parliaments. If the 
thing, therefore, is to succeed, a great 
deal depends upon what we do in the 
premises. That is a problem for you to 
discuss and to settle. 

The concrete result, of course, of every 
conference finds expression in terms of 
resolutions. Many resolutions were 
treated and discussed in some form or 
other at the conference in October. Three 
of them were definitely adopted. 

The question is, Have we any duty in 
the premises? Is there anything that we 
ought to do with these resolutions? 
Those resolutions were printed in the 
Congressional Record, to which Senator 
McKinley has referred. They can be had, 
if you wish, in separate form. Of course, 
the problems discussed in those resolu- 
tions are for the most part problems which 
are acutely interesting to Europeans. 
Some of them do not seem to relate di- 
rectly to us. The point here is, Does our 
duty end with the printing of these reso- 
lutions in the Record, and nothing else? 

Our constitution provides that these 
resolutions shall be not only distributed to 
the Parliament, but that steps shall be 
taken by the local group looking towards 
some concrete action. 

Then there are to be, I suppose, other 
conferences. They have been running on 
a good many years now. Some thirty- 
seven years the Interparliamentary VU ion 
has been in existence. It is fair to pre- 
sume that it is going to live, going to con- 
tinue. This summer there is to be a con- 
ference of some sort. It has not been 
definitely decided what that conference 
shall consist of. The probabilities now 
seem to be that there will be a meeting of 
the commissions and of the Council at 
some place in Europe, perhaps Geneva. 
There are six of these commissions. We 
are entitled to one member in each com- 
mission. That means six representatives 
on commissions. We have two members 
of the council, Senator McKinley and 
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Representative Burton. That means that 
we have a total of eight representatives 
who would be entitled to go to this con- 
ference this summer in Europe, provid- 
ing the conference is as I have indicated. 

There are all sorts of things that might 
be done, I suppose. This Interparlia- 
mentary Union has subdivisions. At one 
time there was an American-Japanese 
division in the Interparliamentary Union. 
That seems to have ceased with the com- 
ing in of the war. There is a Scandina- 
vian group, made up of representatives 
from Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and 
it is a very active group. They have a 
summer school. They are financed by 
their government, and they have means 
of their own. Mr. Poco Piony, of Hun- 
gary, told me, as he was about to leave, 
that he was taking steps to organize a 
Danubian subdivision of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. As the result of the last 
conference, we have now some fifteen 
South American countries interested in 
our work. Some five groups have already 
been formed from South American par- 
liaments. 

The question naturally arises, Is there 
anything that we can do on this hemi- 
sphere that would be of any help at all? 
Could we have a Western Hemisphere 
group of the International Parliamentary 
Union, with meetings here or in South 
America or in Canada or elsewhere ? 

These are questions which are concrete 
questions, sensible questions, I think— 
questions which ought to be discussed. 
Of course, the main question is, Is there 
anything we can do as a group? That is 
a question which I wish to lay before you 
for your discussion and your action. 

Mr. Connatty (Texas): The Secre- 
tary made a point about the publication 
in the Congressional Record of all the 
proceedings—or was it just our report? 

SecreTary CALL: Just our report. 

Mr. Connatty: I was wondering 
whether it would be practical for some- 
body who was on the dominant side to 
see if it is possible to have a public docu- 
ment issued containing a brief, at least, of 
what transpired here in October, and the 
resolutions, and if possible some of these 
Tesponses from other governments, and 
their expressions of satisfaction and pleas- 
ure which they derived from the meeting 
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and the entertainment here in the United 
States, and if we could have that issued 
as a public document in a convenient 
pamphlet form. It would then be avail- 
able to the members of the Senate and 
House, and I think would react on public 
opinion, because, after all, we cannot al- 
ways put our finger on some concrete 
thing ; but it is exerting a tremendous in- 
fluence towards a cordial relationship be- 
tween the members of the parliaments of 
the world to carry on this work that the 
Interparliamentary Union has inaugu- 
rated and forwarded. I do think that 
Mr. Burton in the House and Senator 
McKinley in the Senate, by speaking to 
the Committee on Printing, could se- 
cure an issuance of such a document. It 
would be very convenient to have such a 
pamphlet rather than have to fish the 
matter out of the Congressional Record, 
which is, perhaps, encumbered with a lot 
of other matters not pertaining to this 
subject. 

Secretary Catt: The Interparliamen- 
tary Union does issue a book called the 
Compte Rendu, which contains all those 
things. 

Mr. ConNALLY: But it is not frank- 
able, and it does not go out with the pres- 
tige that a government communication 
would have. However, I am not particu- 
larly wedded to the proposition. I simply 
suggest it as perhaps worthy of considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Brirren: Is there any further sug- 
gestion as to the resolutions adopted by 
the conference? What should be done 
with them? Of course, that would de- 
pend on their importance and what fur- 
ther action might be justified by the 
House or the Senate in consideration of 
the resolution ; is there anything like that 
contemplated ? 

Mr. Monracue: I did not catch your 
last suggestion. 

Mr. Cuinpsiom: After all, would it 
not be best to leave this matter with our 
executive committee? I apprehend that 
none of us are prepared this morning to 
discuss the various suggestions made by 
the Secretary. 

Mr. Burton: I would suggest that it 
be left to the executive committee, but 
with the intimation that we do not wish 
them to be forgotten or sidetracked; but 
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that some action be taken in the form of 
a report or otherwise. It has been sug- 
gested very vigorously in our meetings 
that these resolutions were, I might say, 
in the nature almost of mandates to the 
respective groups to promote the ideas 
conveyed by those resolutions in their re- 
spective countries. Now, as has been 
stated, I think, they mostly pertain 
strictly to European affairs; but, query: 
whether we ought not to take some action ? 

Mr. ConNaALLy: As I understand the 
question now is as to the election of offi- 
cers ? 

PRESIDENT McKINLEY: Yes. 

Mr. ConnaLLy: As a member of the 
minority I want to claim the privilege of 
placing in nomination for President of 
the American group Senator McKinley. 
I think the Senator has given an unusual 
amount of his time to the discharge of 
the duties of this office, without any in- 
vidious comparison with any other presi- 
dent heretofore, and I think he has sig- 
nally honored the position and has ren- 
dered a great service to the Senate and 
the House, and so far as I am personally 
concerned I do not think we could enter- 
tain any thought but that we should unan- 
imously reelect him to this position. 

PresIDENT McKIn ey: I might sug- 
gest that I think the office ought to be 
passed around. 

Mr. CoNNALLY: We can pass it around 
some other time. I think this is one time 
in which we should reelect Senator Mc- 
Kinley and I so move. 

Mr. Burton: I second the motion. 

The motion was put by Mr. Connally 
and unanimously agreed to. 

PRESIDENT McKintry: I thank you 
gentlemen. 

There are three vice-presidents and an 
executive committee to be elected; also a 
secretary, a treasurer and nine members 
of the executive committee. Mr. Raker, 
who died, was one of the nine. 

Mr. Britten: Who are the three vice- 
presidents ? 

SECRETARY CALL: Representative An- 
drew J. Montague, Representative Henry 
W. Temple and Representative William 
A. Oldfield. 

Mr. MontacueE: Mr. Oldfield is out of 
the city today. He told me he regretted 
that he could not be here at this meeting. 
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Mr. Britten: I move that the three 
gentlemen now holding those positions be 
reelected for a term of one year. 

Mr. Burton: I second the motion. 

The question was taken and the motion 
was unanimously agreed to. 

PRESIDENT McKIN.tey: Who are the 
members of the executive committee ? 

Secretary Cau: William B. McKin- 
ley, ex-officio chairman; Representatives 
Britten of Illinois, Burton of Ohio, 
Cooper of Wisconsin, Senator Robinson 
of Arkansas, Senator Swanson of Vir- 
ginia, Senator Curtis of Kansas, Repre- 
sentative Connally of Texas, Representa- 
tive McLaughlin of Michigan. The other 
member was Mr. Raker of California. 

Mr. MontacuE: I did not rise to nomi- 
nate the committee but to make a sugges- 
tion, which was disclosed the other night 
under your hospitable roof, Mr. Chair- 
man, and that is that we should have 
somebody from California. I do not know 
whether Mr. Lea is a member of our 
group or not, but I think he would make 
a most excellent member of the commit- 
tee. He is a gentleman of fine character 
and attainments, and if he would under- 
take this work he would give it his atten- 
tion. He is a modest, retiring gentle- 
man, and I am sure he would be a most 
valuable member of the committee. 

SEcRETARY CALL: Yes, he is a mem- 
ber of the group. 

Mr. MontacueE: Then I nominate him, 
and if I may be permitted I nominate all 
the present members of the executive com- 
mittee and also Mr. Lea. 

PresipENT McKINLEY: The motion is 
upon the election of the eight present 
members of the executive committee and 
Mr. Lea as the ninth member. 

The motion was seconded and the ques- 
tion being taken it was unanimously 
agreed to. 

PRESIDENT McKINLEY: There is a sec- 
retary to elect and also a treasurer; and 
also the executive secretary. 

SecreTary CaLut: Mr. McSwain is the 
secretary of the group. 

Mr. Burton: I move that Mr. Me- 


Swain be reelected as secretary. 

The motion was numerously seconded 
and unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Burton: I move the election of 
Mr. Sabath as treasurer. 
ent treasurer. 


He is the pres- 
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.Presipent McKIn ey: Are there any 
other nominations ? 

The question was taken on the election 
of Mr. Sabath and he was unanimously 
elected. 

Mr. Burton: When it comes to the 
executive secretary I would like to have 
the opportunity to nominate for reelection 
Mr. Call, and to commend his very valu- 
able services to the group. In order that 
there may be no ambiguity about the mat- 
ter, although it is perhaps not necessary 
to reelect him, I move that Mr. Call be 
continued as executive secretary. 

Mr. Britren: I second the motion. 

The question was taken and it was 
unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Burton: Now, Mr. Chairman, tak- 
ing up one or two of the suggestions made 
by the executive secretary, first as re- 
gards the enlargement of the membership. 
The membership has been very materially 
enlarged during the last year, and I think 
we should continue our efforts in that re- 
gard. I may say as a practical illustra- 
tion of what is desirable for us to do that 
this morning I spoke with a prominent 
member of the House, who said he was 
not a member, and he said he would join. 
I cannot think for a moment of abating 
our efforts or giving up the work. We 
have performed, I think, a useful service 
for the country, and I think we may say, 
with modesty, a much larger service than 
that in international relations. 

Now, coming to the second suggestion 
of the executive secretary, I deem it very 
desirable that copies of this bulletin 
should be circulated for those who wish 
them. I do not quite think favorably of 
sending out a notice and saying that you 
can have a copy for a Swiss franc. I 
think it desirable to send out notice, and 
those who respond saying that they wish 
it shall receive it in some way free of 
charge. I think we can subscribe among 
ourselves. I am a little reminded of an 
incident that is told of Mr. Webster. He 


was once called on to speak at some kind 
of a meeting when he was not prepared, 
and he was evidently somewhat under the 
influence of exhileration, and did not 
know exactly what to talk about, and he 
asked somebody to suggest a subject and 
the suggestion was made that he speak 
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about our national debt. He started in 
to say, “Our national debt, it must and 
shall be paid. How much is it? I will 
pay it myself.” 

Well, in the earlier descriptions of this 
bulletin I feel like saying, “How much is 
it—I will pay it myself.” I think we 
can readily provide for those who would 
respond, I do not quite like the idea of 
sending word to persons and saying, now, 
for a franc you can have it and asking 
them to subscribe, that is rather too small. 
Perhaps some will volunteer to pay. 

PRESIDENT McKin ey: I might sug- 
gest we have some money in the treasury 
and that a hundred copies would only cost 
a hundred francs; that if the secretary 
sends out requests to the members to 
signify whether or not they desire this 
pamphlet that probably not more than a 
hundred will respond in the affirmative. 

Mr. Burton: Whether paid by private 
subscription or from the treasury, I think 
we should be able to send those who want 


them copies. What funds are in the 
treasury, if I may ask? 
PresIDENT McKintey: We can take 


care of that much anyway. You would 
not think there was any use in subscrib- 
ing for 531 copies, would you? 

Mr. Burton: No, I would not. I 
would say send it only to those who ex- 
press a wish in response to the invitation 
or notice by the secretary. I move that 
all members of the House and Senate who 
express a wish be sent a copy. 

PresIpENT McKIn ey: We will con- 
sider the motion adopted unless there is 
objection. 

There was no objection and it was so 
ordered. 

Mr. CurnpBLoM: The meeting of the 
Parliamentary Union which was held in 
Washington last fall was a source of 
much gratification to all those who had 
a chance to attend. I think it accom- 
plished much good among our people, par- 
ticularly in acquainting them with some 
of the personalities, with some of the ques- 
tions which have been brought to the fore 
in the world today. The success of that 
meeting was due very largely, if not alto- 
gether, to the indefatigable labors of two 
men—the president of our group, Sena- 
tor McKinley, and the executive secretary, 
Dr. Call. I was here and had a chance to 
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see just what these men were doing, and 
not intending to make any comparison 
at all, still 1 want to say that Dr. Call 
was at work day and night. I admired 
his patience, his calm in the midst of very 
many perplexing situations. I think it is 
proper and I am going to suggest that 
this group convey a vote of appreciation 
to Senator McKinley, our president, and 
to Dr. Call, our secretary, for their very 
effective and arduous work in connection 
with the holding of the conference of the 
Parliamentary Union here last October. 

Mr. Britten: We will all second such 
a motion. I will put the motion if the 
president does not want to. 

PresIDENT McKintey: I am willing 
to put the motion, but let me say a word 
before that. This work was done by Mr. 
Call. I deserve no more credit than Sen- 
ator Burton, Governor Montague, or Mr. 
Britten—particularly those three gentle- 
men—and the success of the meeting was 
because of Mr. Call’s wonderful organiz- 
ing ability and unfailing equanimity. 

Mr. Burton: I must disclaim any right 
to have my name mentioned at the same 
time with yours, in comparison with the 
work which was accomplished through 
your leadership, and it may perhaps not 
be known here that there was a time 
when it was feared that our financial po- 
sition was somewhat doubtful in the mat- 
ter of being able to carry through our 
plans, and at such time Senator McKin- 
ley stepped into the breach and made cer- 
tain that our plans could be carried out 
successfully. 

Mr. MontacueE: I desire to agree with 
Mr. Burton in his disclaimer. 

SecrRETARY Cai: Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened to some delightful words. 
They warm the cockles of my heart—if 
cockles are ever warmed—immensely. 
There was honor enough to go around; 
but I thank every one of you. 

May I return to the specific question ? 
Is there anything that we really can do 
now? That is vital. It seems to me 
that if there is to be any peace between 
nations it must be a peace based on jus- 
tice. If there is to be any justice between 
nations it must be capable of a definite 
interpretation in terms of international 
law. And if there is to be any interna- 
tional law it must be the result of the 
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work of legislators, law-making bodies. 
It seems to me that the outstanding, un- 
mistakable challenge to this group and to 
the Interparliamentary Union is to go 
after the business of promoting, clarify- 
ing, codifying, international law. Now, 
that is not a theoretical statement. It is 
a statement which relates to practical, 
current world politics; and we ought to 
take a leadership in that matter. We of 
all nations should take the leadership. 
It seems to me we are usually embarrassed 
as we go to these conferences because they 
over there always have a program, and we 
sit around and discuss their programs. 
Has not the time arrived when we can 
take the initiative and have something of 
a program of our own? 

PRESIDENT McKINLeEy: I regret to say 
that I have an engagement, it being with 
the President, and therefore I must turn 
over the chair to some one else. Will Mr. 
Montague take the chair? 

Mr. MonTAGUE thereupon assumed the 
chair. 

Mr. MontTacvueE (presiding): You have 
heard the motion of Mr. Chindblom. 
Are there any remarks? 

The question was taken and Mr. Chind- 
blom’s motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Montacue: Is there any other 
business ? 

Mr. Burton: There is one thing I 
think should be taken up, and that is that 
the president and the executive secretary 
should consult with the members to see 
that if a meeting is held at Geneva or 
Paris at which the two members of the 
council and six members of the respective 
commissions or committees are expected 
to be present, that we may be assured that 
our group will be represented. I think 
the proper way to take that up is to re 
fer the question of the commission mem- 
bership to the president and to the execu- 
tive secretary, and I make a motion to 
that effect. 

Mr. Montacue: You move that the 
president and the executive secretary ar- 
range for the attendance at the meeting, 
should such a meeting be held, as indi- 
cated, at Geneva or some other point this 
summer ? 

Mr. Burton: Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM: With power of ap- 
pointment ? 
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Mr. Burton: Yes, I think so. I would 
say with the power of selection. 

‘Mr. CoNNALLY: Some of the members 
of the commission might not be able to 
go and the president ought to have power 
to fill vacancies. 

Mr. MontacueE: I understand that the 
motion is that the president and executive 
secretary are directed to arrange for the 
appointment of the members to represent 
the various commissions that should par- 
ticipate in the coming conference. This 
is not the Interparliamentary Union meet- 
ing? 

Secretary Cau: No. 

Mr. CurnpsLom: To represent us at 
whatever meeting is held this summer. 

Mr. MontaGue: That is as the chair 
understands it. 

The question was taken and the motion 
was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. MontaGuE: May I abuse the seat 
of the chair for a moment? I have been a 
member of this group since I came to Con- 
gress, and in some way I have been inter- 
ested in international affairs ever since I 
could give any serious thought to such 
questions. I do not take a pessimistic 
view of the outlook. We suffer under 
limitations because the seat of the trouble, 
(of disturbances) (of wars) is not in 
America but is elsewhere. We must nec- 
essarily be more or less lookers-on. We 
are not in the nature of things actual con- 
crete participants. The troubles are not 
ours, they are others’. We desire to help 
solve them, of course. So therefore the 
first consideration which has settled my 
doubts upon the subject, is that it is 
imperative that America should be repre- 
sented at these gatherings, not so much 
as to what may be accomplished by our 
presence as the harm that may result by 
our absence. For America to be absent 
from any of these conferences, whether 
she is active or not, whether she has a 
program of her own or not, her absence 
would make a very hurtful record for the 
American people, and I think would have 
a rather disintegrating influence in a 
world-wide movement. Again, the con- 
ferences, as we know, have been directed 
so much to their own European affairs, 
religious and racial minorities, for in- 


stance, other things that are now rather 
burning questions “with European people, 
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that are necessarily academic questions 
with us, and in our form of government 
most difficult, if not impossible to deal 
with satisfactorily, in conjunction with 
other nations. 

Now, about our resolutions, I must con- 
fess my ignorance of the exact language 


of the three resolutions to which the 
secretary has called our attention. What 
shall we do with respect to them? I be- 


lieve that was referred to the executive 
committee, was it not? 


Mr. Britren: No, nothing was done 
with them. 
Mr. Montague: Yes. My own experi- 


ence has been that that has been the re- 
sult of all conferences. If you will per- 
mit me to be somewhat personal, I have 
been a member of two international con- 
ferences, and one conference of the Ameri- 
can Republics. We negotiated conven- 
tions in 1896 at the Pan-American Union 
conference at Rio de Janeiro. We thought 
they would be adopted by the Senate, we 
thought that their adoption would be had 
without any difficulty, that the President 
would negotiate them and the Senate con- 
firm them. They were sent to the Sen- 
ate. I don’t think anything came of them. 
The second conference I refer to was on 
maritime law, at Brussels. We agreed on 
three conventions. One was on the sub- 
ject of collisions at sea and another on 
salvage. I do not now recall the third 
one. I think perhaps it related to mari- 
time liens. The two first were obviously 
simple. I think one of them has been 
adopted, and perhaps two; but for years 
they lagged. The United States pro- 
vides no machinery by which it follows 
up its efforts in these respects. They are 
just left to voluntary initiative. That is 
especially so with respect to this confer- 
ence, because we cannot submit anything 
very much to our national body. 

So, after all, the greatest good which 
a meeting does is in the fellowships that 
are made by our association, for I think 
most of the troubles of the world would 
never have occurred if we knew each 
other, if we knew each other’s problems, 
understood each other’s temperaments and 
difficulties. Those difficulties perhaps 
would fade away if we simply knew each 
other better. 

I beg the indulgence of the meeting for 
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taking their time with these observations. 

Is there any other business before the 
meeting ? 

Mr. Burton: I think the individual 
members of the groups should give atten- 
tion to Mr. Call’s suggestions. 

For instance, there is the desirability 
of promoting the codification of interna- 
tional law. There was a considerable 
body of public opinion in favor of re- 
convening The Hague Conference, but the 
representatives at Paris found that met 
with opposition, one reason being that the 
members of the committee of the League 
of Nations had been chosen to consider 
that subject. It is one to which we all 
ought to give our thought. 

Mr. Montacve (presiding): Is there 
any motion to submit with respect to the 
matter ? 
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Mr. Burton: I think I only care to 
make a suggestion. The time is not ripe 
for any resolution on the subject. 

Mr. MontacuE: I think Mr. Burton’s 
suggestion is a very appropriate one. The 
codification has been moving with respect 
to this hemisphere, that is the Latin- 
American Republics and the United 
States; Dr. Scott and quite a number of 
eminent jurists, I believe, have already 
gotten out a tentative code, and I imagine 
in any movement for codification that it 
would be very, very useful material. 

Is there any other business, gentlemen? 

Mr. McLavGHiin: I move we adjourn. 

Mr. Brirren: I second the motion. 
Subject to the call of the president. 

The question was taken and the motion 
was agreed to. 

Whereupon at 11:30 the meeting ad- 
journed. 


THE BRITISH GENERAL STRIKE 


(Eprtor’s Note.—The following article, 
taken from the Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
gives a vivid picture of the motives and mis- 
takes of the British general strike.) 


— general strike is now a matter of 
history. Its effects on the Labor 
movement will not be seen for some time. 
It is too soon to measure its influence on 
the course of the coal negotiations, to say 
how far the breach between the General 
Council and the miners is momentary, 
and to judge whether the strike will 
strengthen the trade unions of the Right 
and throw the movement back on the old- 
fashioned methods, or whether it will 
strengthen the Left-wing ideas and give 
impetus to the Communist theory of mass 
sympathetic action. But it is perhaps 
worth while now to analyze some of the 
events of the last fortnight and to relate 
the history as it appears from the point of 
view of the General Council. 

In the first place, one must emphasize 
that there was no shred of revolutionary 
sentiment in the inception of the strike. 
When the General Council announced and 
repeated daily that it was engaged on a 
purely industrial struggle, that no attack 
on the Constitution was intended, and 


that it did not visualize a political victory, 
it meant what it said. The thoroughness 
of the attack on the vital services of the 
country, the offer to take over food dis- 
tribution and to supply power were, in 
fact, challenges of the right of the politi- 
cal State to maintain the life of society. 
But the first was viewed by the Council 
merely as an ordinary industrial stop- 
page; the second was a gesture to prove to 
the public that, although its business was 
to be crippled, there was no wish to starve 
it. The position was illogical, but the 
General Council had not thought out, and 
certainly did not intend to carry out, the 
logical implications of its actions. 

The initial blunder was to have em- 
barked on a general strike at all. But 
here there was no deep-laid or carefully 
prepared plan. The strike was seen as a 
defensive action against the mine-owners, 
which unfortunately became an attack on 
the government because the government 
could not secure the lifting of lock-out 
notices. The germ of the strike was the 
assistance the transport unions could ren- 
der to the miners by refusing to handle 
coal. This was extended to embrace the 


printing and heavy industries because, 
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first, the bigger the movement the more 
were thought vo be the chances of peace, 
and, second, the transport unions were a 
little reluctant to bear the brunt of trou- 
ble and urged that if there were risks they 
should not be the only ones to bear them. 

But until the eleventh hour before the 
strike began perhaps none of the leaders 
believed in his heart that it would come. 
The margins of discussion were so nar- 
row, the consequences so great, that 
throughout the week-end Mr. Thomas and 
his colleagues felt that somehow a bargain 
with the government might be struck. A 
few more hours’ talk on the Friday night, 
a few more hours’ talk on the Sunday 
night, and the appropriate face-saving 
formula might have been found. Perhaps 
if the miners had not gone home to their 
districts, if Mr. Baldwin had stayed out 
of bed half an hour longer on Monday 
morning, or if the Birkenhead formula 
had become a real bargaining instrument 
instead of a piece of paper left on the 
Cabinet table, the general strike would 
have been averted. But the government 
made its choice for war and called the 
bluff which without much heart the Gen- 
eral Council was putting up. The Daily 
Mail incident was used to closure discus- 
sions. The strike therefore began. 

The issues at stake were never clear, 
and the General Council held that they 
were fighting only to secure a basis of ne- 
gotiation on which miners, owners, and 
government could meet, with promise that 
the miners would not be utterly crushed. 
In spite of its consistent public support 
of the miners, the General Council had 
never shared the miners’ view of wages. 
From the beginning it sought to persuade 
the miners to accept the commission’s re- 
port in the sense of taking a temporary 
reduction for the higher-paid men as the 
price of a well-assured and far-reaching 
scheme of reorganization. A little plain 
speaking on April 8 led the miners on the 
following day to tie their executive’s hands 
by the resolution against any wages re- 
ductions that has proved so serious a 
stumbling block. The Council worked 


hard to overcome this obstacle and to 
bring the miners and the government to 
face the report, but the miners would not 
move and Mr. Baldwin, faced by Cabinet 
difficulties and the mine-owners’ extreme 
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demands, would not take a bold line. He 
lamented the stubborness of miners and 
owners, he toyed with ideas but would not 
declare the government’s mind. Had he 
made his proposals of May 14 on April 
30, or even had he secured the withdrawal 
of notices on April 30, the Council would 
have been able to continue its pressure on 
the miners with some hope of success. 

The first few days of the strike pro- 
duced a hardening of temper, but the 
Council can fairly urge that it lost no 
time in trying to get the strike over on 
fair terms. It responded sympathetically, 
after its first shyness, to mediation efforts. 
It embraced the archbishop’s plan, and it 
carried on with energy its conversations 
with Sir Herbert Samuel and other medi- 
ators whose part is not so widely known. 
In these the miners took no substantial 
part. On Monday aud Tuesday of last 
week the Council had the Samuel pro- 
posals and discussed them at length with 
the miners. At one point the Council 
thought that the miners had accepted 
them as a basis of negotiation, and hoped 
that with this joint acceptance, and in the 
belief that the government was not unfa- 
vorable, it might be possible so to arrange 
matters that if the strike were called off 
the government would be able almost im- 
mediately to respond by getting lock-out 
notices withdrawn and negotiations start- 
ed on the Samuel basis. 

Some time on Tuesday the miners ap- 
pear to have changed their minds and de- 
clared their rejection of the Samuel pro- 
posals as a means of calling off the strike, 
while stating their willingness to submit 
this to a delegate conference. (There is 
conflict on this point, but I am here re- 
cording the General Council’s impres- 
sion.) Late on Tuesday night, or rather 
in the small hours of Wednesday morn- 
ing, the Council took its decision to go to 
Mr. Baldwin with the Samuel memoran- 
dum and call off the strike, leaving the 
miners to negotiate alone on the improved 
terms which the memorandum offered. 

The motives of this course are most dif- 
ficult to disentangle. They were not sim- 
ple. One doubts if any member of the 
General Council would care to sum them 
up in a sentence. The explanations one 
can offer are not discreditable to the good 
sense of the Council, however they may 
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reflect on its consistency and courage as 
strike organizers. 

1. The strike had reached a critical 
stage. It was unbroken—no sections were 
pressing to return to work. The “first 
line” had, however, been called up, and the 
government had overcome some of the first 
effects. The engineers and shipbuilding 
trade, although only called out on the 
Tuesday, were reckoned as part of the 
“first line.” Their response was not good, 
but the problem most urgently before the 
Council was the extension of the strike to 
the second line—the electrical power men 
and gas workers and the post-office em- 
ployees. The power men were restive; the 
Council’s attempt to come to terms with 
local authorities was not proving suc- 
cessful. 

But the consequences of such extension, 
the Council felt, would be extraordinarily 
grave. The challenge to the government 
of a cutting off of light and power and a 
cessation of the postal, telephone, and tele- 
graph services would be unmistakable. 
However little the Council desired it, rev- 
olutionary forces would be let loose. The 
industrial centers would be cut off from 
the center; each strike committee would 
become in effect a soviet. 

2. Government action seemed to be in- 
tensifying. An embargo had been placed 
on the receipt of foreign aid, however un- 
revolutionary the helpers; the paper sup- 
plies of the British Worker had been inter- 
fered with and its office raided; a phrase 
of the Attorney General seemed to presage 
direct action against the Council. The 
Astbury judgment, the speech of Sir John 
Simon, and the government’s pledge to 
maintain the trade-union rights of non- 
strikers and blacklegs were ominous signs. 
The protected food convoys, the armored 
cars and tanks in the London streets, the 
armed cordon round the docks, the new 
constabulary force, all seemed to make for 
civil trouble and conflict with authority 
and rendered an extension, or even the 
continuance of the strike, highly perilous 
to the order with which it had so far been 
conducted. By the end of the week the 
pinch of desperation might begin to be 
felt and a drift back to work begun which, 
on the analogy of earlier strikes, might 
prove an incentive to disorder. 

3. There was a feeling of resentment at 





the miners’ obstinacy. Although the work- 
ers of the country had made so great a 
sacrifice on their behalf, the miners seemed 
to respond so little to all efforts at com- 
promise. 

4. Much weight must be given to the 
effect on the General Council of the strain 
of weeks of negotiations, meeting night 
after night until the small hours, pro- 
longed argument and controversy, com- 
bined now with the responsibility of or- 
ganizing a great strike movement with 
hastily improvised machinery. Some of 
the negotiators, like Mr. Thomas, added 
Parliamentary duties; all had their own 
trade-union work to fit in. The General 
Council was the very opposite of a revo- 
lutionary committee of action. It was a 
body of tired trade-union officials living 
in an unhealthy smoke-laden atmosphere, 
suffering from lack of sleep, wearied of 
wrangling with miners and cabinet minis- 
ters and insistent deputations of strikers, 
worried by fears of disorder, subject (in 
the absence of a public press) to panic 
rumors, in remote touch with the great 
industrial centers, and anxious, above all 
things, that the situation should not pass 
out of control. 

On the one side there was the pressure 
of the Parliamentary Labor Party, natu- 
rally timid for its future; on the other 
was the Left wing and the Communists, 
happily so far prevented (by the press em- 
bargo) from the dissemination of a con- 
scious strike philosophy, but pressing to 
go ahead. 

5. To this body of trade-union secre- 
taries and officials the Samuel memoran- 
dum seemed to offer three solid advan- 
tages. It assured the miners against an 
immediate reduction of wages; it took 
wages out of the hands of the mine-own- 
ers and miners and put them under a Na- 
tional Wages Board, stabilized by a neu- 
tral element; it promised reorganization 
and made reorganization the condition of 
wages revision. Further, the memorandum 
appeared to have the tacit, if not explicit, 
approval of the government. 

Controversy will long turn on the suf- 
ficiency of these reasons. The final deci- 
sion was taken swiftly. Labor critics will 
ask why the Council did not wait another 
day and try once more to carry the miners 
with them or to secure acceptance of the 
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Samuel memorandum as a pledge against 
victimization from the government. The 
only answer seems to be that the Council 
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determined to cut its losses at all costs, 
trusting that the boldness of the decision 
would work in its favor. 


BULGARIA’S OUTLET TO THE A‘'GEAN 


By THEODORE P. ION 


URING the discussion of the Greco- 
Bulgarian frontier incident, which 
was settled by the League of Nations last 
year by awarding to Bulgaria compensa- 
tion for damages suffered through the in- 
vasion of her territory by Greek troops, it 
was asserted by various writers that one 
‘ause of these troubles was the nonfulfil- 
ment by Greece of her treaty obligations 
toward Bulgaria in regard to an outlet to 
the latter in the Augean Sea. 

As there is evidently a misconception, 
both as to the scope of the special pro- 
vision of the treaty granting such a privi- 
lege to Bulgaria and as to the question of 
facts regarding the alleged noncompliance 
by Greece with this treaty obligation, it 
may not be amiss to elucidate this point 
in order to see whether this charge against 
Greece is well founded. 

It should first be understood that the 
outlet to the Aigean Sea was originally 
promised to Bulgaria not by Greece, but 
by the Principal and Associated Powers, 
namely, the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan, which makes 
the obligation not only more solemn, but 
also easier to be enforced against a small 
power like Greece. As the Covenant of 
the League of Nations is also part of this 
treaty, the United States ceased to be a 
party to it on account of the refusal of 
the Senate to give its consent to the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

According to article 48 of the Treaty 
of Neuilly, concluded November 27, 1919, 
between the above-mentioned powers on 
one part and Bulgaria on the other part, 
Bulgaria renounced in favor of these pow- 
ers all rights and title over the territories 
in Thrace which belonged to Bulgaria and 
undertook to accept the settlement made 
by these powers in regard to these terri- 
tories. The Principal Allied and Asso- 


ciated Powers undertook on their part “to 
ensure to Bulgaria the economic outlets 
of Bulgaria to the Adgean Sea.” 


Therefore, on August 10, 1920, the Al- 
lied Powers concluded at Sévres a treaty 
with Greece relating to Thrace, by which 
they recognized the “sovereignty of Greece 
over the territories in Thrace over which 
Bulgaria, by Article 48 of the Treaty of 
Peace, signed at Neuilly-sur-Seine on No- 
vember 27, 1919, renounced all rights and 
title in favor of the Principal and Allied 
Powers, and being,” as they said, “desir- 
ous of ensuring the economic outlets of 
Bulgaria to the Aigean Sea,” . . . 
have agreed as follows: 


“Article I 


“The Principal Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers hereby transfer to Greece, who accepts 
the said transfer, all rights and title which 
they hold under Article 48 of the Treaty of 
Peace with Bulgaria, signed at Neuilly-sur- 
Seine on November 27, 1919, over the terri- 
tories in Thrace which belonged to the Bul- 
garian Monarchy and are dealt with in the 
said article. 

“Article IV 


“In order to ensure to Bulgaria free access 
to the Agean Sea, freedom of transit is ac- 
corded to her over the territories and in the 
ports assigned to Greece under the present 
treaty. 

“Article V 


“In the port of Dedagatch Bulgaria will 
be accorded a lease in perpetuity, subject to 
determination by the League of Nations, of 
a zone which shall be placed under the 
régime laid down in Articles 11 to 14, and 
shall be used for the direct transit of goods 
coming from or going to that State.” 


As this treaty was not ratified up to the 
time of the signature of the Treaty of 
Lausanne of July 24, 1923, a convention 
of the same date respecting the Thracian 
frontier, and signed by the Principal Al- 


lied Powers and Rumania, the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State, Bulgaria, Greece, 
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and Turkey, fixed the boundaries both be- 
tween Turkey and Bulgaria and between 
the latter State and Greece. 

On the other hand, by the Protocol 
XVI of the same date, and signed by the 
Principal Allied Powers and Greece, it 
was declared that as the coming into force 
of the treaty of peace and other instru- 
ments concluded during the present con- 
ference (of Lausanne) will necessitate the 
bringing into force of the treaty concluded 
at Sévres on August 10, 1920, they have 
agreed that “the application of the pro- 
visions of Article I of the Treaty of 
Sévres, referred to above, relating to 
Thrace (namely, the cession of that terri- 
tory to Greece and the grant of an outlet 
to Bulgaria on the Adgean Sea) will be 
limited in accordance with the terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne, which made cer- 
tain territorial changes in favor of Tur- 
key.” 

The above extracts from official docu- 
ments show clearly that the obligation to- 
ward Bulgaria for an economic outlet to 
the Aigean Sea is undertaken principally 
by the Principal Allied Powers and inci- 
dentally by Greece; that this outlet will 
be on Greek territory, and that the transit 
to and from the sea to Bulgaria will be 
across Greek territory; that, as it is pro- 
vided in the Treaty of Sévres, it is the 
League of Nations that will supervise its 
execution, and, what is more important, 
it will be carried out (Article 16) if Bul- 
garia applies for it to the League of Na- 
tions. 

As a matter of fact, the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment did not apply for the execution 
of the provisions of the above-mentioned 
treaty, either to the Allied Powers, or to 
the League of Nations, or to Greece, but 
persisted in demanding, both before and 
after the signature of the diplomatic in- 
struments (guaranteeing to Bulgaria an 
outlet to the Aigean Sea), not an eco- 
nomic outlet, but something beyond it, 
namely, a right of sovereignty over a ter- 
ritory as far as the ASgean Sea. In short, 
Bulgaria wishes to have a territorial out- 
let which the Allied Powers refused to 
grant to her, notwithstanding her re- 
peated requests. 

As certain well-wishers of Bulgaria in 
England were agitating this question 
after the conclusion of the above-men- 





tioned treaties, a high official of the For- 
eign Office, namely, Mr. Ronald McNeill, 
Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs at that 
time in the present Cabinet, took the un- 
usual course of answering the criticism 
against the government by addressing a 
letter to the Times from the Foreign 
Office on August 3, 1923, because, as he 
said, he did not have the opportunity of 
explaining the matter in the House of 
Commons on account of the recess of Par- 
liament. In this letter he absolved not 
only the Allied Powers, but also Greece, 
of the charge of violating the treaty obli- 
gation toward Bulgaria for an outlet to 
the Aigean Sea and he attributed solely to 
the government of the latter State the 
fault of the non-execution of this obliga- 
tion. 

“By the Treaty of Neuilly,” he said, 
“the Allies undertook to insure the eco- 
nomic outlet to Bulgaria in the A®igean 
Sea. This did not mean, and was never 
understood to mean, that the Bulgarian 
boundary was to be extended at any point 
to the coast of the Aigean.” Then, after 
referring to the arrangement made by the 
treaty on Thrace of August 10, 1920, and 
the confirmation of the right of an outlet 
to Bulgaria in the A®gean by the Treaty 
of Lausanne, “Bulgaria,” he said, “was 
not satisfied with this solution and during 
the Lausanne Conference her representa- 
tive claimed that a lease in perpetuity of 
the port of Dedeagatch was not sufficient, 
and that they wished to have a port far- 
ther west ; that when they found out that 
Greece was willing to satisfy their wish of 
giving them another port, they put up the 
demand that Bulgaria should have the ex- 
clusive administration of such port; and, 
not being satisfied with this, they de- 
manded the exclusive control of the rail- 
way to such port. Then, when the Allies 
decided to have an international adminis- 
tration of the corridor and a draft treaty 
to that effect was presented to Bulgaria 
for dealing with this question, “once more 
the Bulgarians,” he said, “shifted their 
ground and declared that what they really 
wanted was a territorial corridor connect- 
ing Bulgaria with the Sea, and that they 
would accept nothing less. As they had 
no right whatever to make such a claim, 
the Allies withdrew the draft treaty and 
declined to put pressure on the Greeks to 
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make further concessions to Bulgaria’s 
unreasonable demands.” Mr. MeNeill, 
continuing, said that Greece then offered 
to Bulgaria an economic outlet to Saloniki 
similar to that of Yugoslavia, but that 
offer was also rejected. “This showed,” 
added, in conclusion, the Undersecretary, 
“gnmistakably that it was not economic 
outlet what they really desired, but acqui- 
sition of territory.” This official state- 
ment speaks for itself and comment upon 
it is superfluous. 

Since that time Greece offered the eco- 
nomic outlet to Bulgaria, but to no avail. 
Thus, in the summer of 1924, Sefior de la 
Rarra, at one time Acting President of 
Mexico and Ambassador at Washington, 
who now presides over the Franco-Bul- 
garian and Greco-Bulgarian Arbitral Tri- 
bunal in Paris, visited Athens. From 
there he went to Sofia and proposed on the 
part of Greece a more favorable arrange- 
ment than that offered at Lausanne. The 
offer was again rejected, because Bulgaria 
desired to have a territorial and not an 
economic outlet to the Adgean Sea. 
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The question may therefore be asked, 
Why does Bulgaria insist on acquiring a 
territorial outlet to the Augean Sea, and 
why is she not satisfied with an economic 
one, since the latter can fully satisfy the 
purposes of trade and commerce? The 
answer is that the underlying reason is 
not of an economic, but of a political na- 
ture. The Bulgarians wish to separate 
Greece from Eastern Thrace in order to 
prevent Greece from acquiring that terri- 
tory, which encircles the much-coveted 
city of Constantinople, if at a future time 
the Turks are expelled from Europe, 
which is not improbable, and in that man- 
ner to realize their dream of extending 
their sovereignty to the shores of the Bos- 
porus. 

When Ignatieff, the Russian Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, signed the Treaty 
of San Stefano of 1878, creating a greater 
Bulgaria, extending from the A%gean to 
the Black Sea, “the Greeks,” he exclaimed, 
“now can only get to Byzantium by swim- 
ming.” 


BULGARIAN REPLY TO GORDON GORDON-SMITH 


By P. M. MATTHEEF, of Sofia 


HIS will not be the first time that I 

am called upon to correct Mr. Gordon 
Gordon-Smith. I cannot refrain doing 
so in the face of a glaring false statement 
he has made in your paper, organ of jus- 
tice and truth. 

I have nothing to say on the subject 
under discussion between Greece and 
Yugoslavia—free port for Serbia in Sa- 
lonica—very cleverly presented by him to 
your readers in favor of Yugoslavia. His 
business is to write up Yugoslavia, but I 
do object and protest against the glaring 
falsehood he has uttered in his article in 
ApvocaTE or Peace for February—“Bal- 
kan Problems and Balkan Peace.” 

Truth only will bring peace to the 
Balkans. All deviation from it can only 
keep alive the injustice saddled upon parts 
of them. Mr. Gordon Gordon-Smith does 


not work for peace by falsifying history 
and facts. 

In the article in question he speaks 
without compunction of the Macedonian 


Slavs as Serbs and of their Serbian origin ; 
he speaks of the same Slavs under Greek 
rule as of the same nationality. 

Never has there been a Serbian popula- 
tion in Macedonia south of the Shar 
Mountain. The Macedonian Slavs were 
Bulgarians, and Macedonia was the center 
of a Bulgarian powerful kingdom when 
Servia was a small principality in an 
obscure corner of the northwestern part 
of the Balkan Peninsula. I will cite 
only one prominent historical fact. The 
great Byzantine emperor, Basil II, is 
known in history as the Bulgarochton 
(Bulgarian killer). He reigned 976- 
1026. This famous warrior emperor waged 
a forty-year war against the Bulgarian 
king Samuel, who had his capital in 
Ochrida, western Macedonia. At the de- 
cisive battle in 1014, 15,000 Bulgarian 
prisoners fell into the emperor’s hands 
and he had their eyes gouged out, leaving 
one eye to every hundred, and sent them 
home. 
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Mr. Gordon Gordon-Smith will talk 
less boldly of the Macedonian Slavs being 
of Serbian descent should he read the 
magnificent work of Gustave Schlum- 
berger—E popée Byzantine (“Le tueur de 
Bulgares”’). The second Balkan war ended 
by horrors committed by the Greek mili- 
tary upon the Bulgarian population of 
Macedonia (“Report of the International 
Commission to Inquire into the Causes 
and Conduct of the Balkan Wars,” insti- 
tuted by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace). 

There has never been a question of Serb- 
ians in Macedonia, neither in the time of 
Basil II nor during the Balkan wars—a 
very small but not insignificant detail. I 
said that towards the end of the second 
Balkan war the Greeks by order committed 
horrors upon the Macedonian Bulgarian 
population. King Constantine thought he 
had reached the height of glory attained 
by Basil II, and, to commemorate his 
prowess, had a medal struck with the 
effigy of himself on the obverse side and 
that of Basil II on the reverse, with the 
appropriate dates. A worthy emulation! 

As Basil II had treated the Bulgarians 
of Macedonia in 1014, date of the de- 
cisive battle, so had Constantine treated 
the same in 1913. It remains with Mr. 
Gordon Gordon-Smith to prove that there 
has been any interruption between these 
two epochs as to the nationality of the 
Macedonian Slavs. But he must serve at 
one altar only. To talk of Serbian Mace- 
donians as people of the country is simply 
ridiculous. 

The following translation from a Yugo- 
slav, Croatian, paper should, if anything 
will, edify Mr. Gordon Gordon-Smith as 
to the nationality of the Macedonian 
Slavs: 


“Harvatcko Pravo,” of Zagreb, of the 26th 
February last, writes: 

As noticed in another part, the honorable 
statesman, Dr. Voia Velkovitch, declared re- 
cently, in the Belgrade Schupshtine, that the 
Serbo-Bulgarian understanding was a ques- 
tion of the distant future, that the bases 
and conditions for such were for the Bul- 
garians to renounce formally their claims to 
the so-called South Serbia (Macedonia). 

Has Dr. Voia Velkovitch the right to make 


such a demand? 
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We will not pause on the fact that Mace- 
donia during the middle ages was the cradle 
and mother of the Bulgarian State. We will 
neither do so on the fact that the Slav popu- 
lation in Macedonia in language and cos- 
tumes, as also in physiognomy, is Bulgarian, 
and that it is conscious as such. 

We will not insist that the best cultured 
and political Bulgarian men are of Mace- 
donian origin. 

The Serbians say that the present Bul- 
garian national consciousness of the Mace- 
donian population is the result of Bulgarian 
national propaganda within the last few 
years of the Turkish rule over this country. 

The Serbian assertion is destroyed by the 
fact that the national Bulgarian of Mace- 
donia was wideawake early in the XIXth 
century, a period when there could not pos- 
sibly exist any exarchate influence, then non- 
existent, or propaganda from Sofia. The 
Serbian pretention is demolished also by the 
fact that all the west European travelers 
who have traversed the country have found 
Macedonia a Bulgarian country and they 
have stated that the nationality of the people 
is Macedonian. 

Of these travelers and writers we will 
mention the distinguished French writer and 
poet Lamartine, Adolphe Blangui, eminent 
economist and statesman, and particularly 
Cyprien Robert. The last was professor of 
the Slav languages in the Collége de France, 
wrote extensively on the history of the 
Slavs, and is author of a work, “Les Slavs 
de Turquie.” 

The greater part of this work concerns 
the Bulgarian people. He was the first 
Frenchman to draw the ethnographical fron- 
tiers of Bulgaria. In this work the author 
says that the nucleus of the Macedonian 
population is of Bulgarian nationality. The 
Bulgarian population spreads to western Al- 
bania; that in Salonica there are as many 
Bulgarians as Greeks. The Bulgarians also 
occupy very important parts of Thrace as 
far as the gates of Constantinople. Certainly 
during the XIVth century, in the reign of 
Dushan the Strong, the Serbian State spread 
temporarily over some parts of Macedonia. 
This occupation of parts of Macedonia 
lasted less than fifty years, and of course 
had no influence on the settled ethnograph- 
ical conditions of the country. It is true that 
the last Christian ruler in Prilep (Mace- 
donia), Marco Kralevitch, was of Serbian 
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nationality and under the sovereignty of 
the Sultan, but the people he ruled over was 
Bulgarian. 


Will Mr. Gordon Gordon-Smith explain 
why do the persecuted Macedonian Slavs, 
whether by Greek or Yugoslav rulers, in- 
variably flee for shelter into Bulgaria, 
with the Bulgarians, avoiding, as they 
would avoid the plague, respectively Yugo- 
slav or Greek territory? 


DEFENSE AND COMPULSORY 
MILITARY TRAINING 
By LUCIA AMES MEAD 


HE recent overwhelming vote of the 
New York City college students in 
protest against compulsory military train- 
ing, the abolition of all military training 
from the Cleveland schools, the protest of 
college students at the Evanston Confer- 
ence six months ago, and similar protests 
are invoking serious consideration of the 
injecting of military training as a com- 
pulsory feature into American schools. 
European public schools, almost entirely 
exclude such training, though since our 
War Department has been so aggressive 
in the matter here, there is a recent tend- 
ency to imitate us. These protests are in 
line with the statement of Secretary 
Hughes: “So far as we can sec into the 
future, the United States is not in the 
slightest danger of aggression ; in no single 
power and in no possible combination of 
powers lies any menace to our security.” 
The average military man who is play- 
ing war games is not a statesman, thinks 
little about substitutes for war, but thinks 
in the terms of out-worn slogans. His 
judgment as to the likelihood of future 
war has no more value than that of the 
man in the street. In fact, the average 
man is far less obsessed by the notion that 
questions of boundary line and honor can 
be settled by explosives. 

While we may choose to enter another 
World War, should one come, as our for- 
eign investments and merchant marine 
might suffer, our land is not in the slight- 
est danger from invasion, or even in a 
World War, except through the air. In 
such a war infantry would be of little avail 
at home. In our five foreign wars, includ- 
ing the World War, we lost fewer killed 
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in battle than we have had murdered in 
the last ten years—a ghastly fact from 
one point of view and far too little known. 

The authorities of New York Univer- 
sity have refused the petition of the stu- 
dents, but the Boston University School 
of Business has just changed its policy on 
account of protests, and Wisconsin Uni- 
versity has yielded to the protest to make 
military training optional. The issue is 
fast becoming a burning question, as the 
public is just awakening to the quiet, per- 
sistent drive of the War Department to 
give military training to every boy pos- 
sible. Having failed in Congress in 1920 
to secure complete military training, it 
aims to come as near it as possible and is 
securing increasing sums from taxpayers 
to train men for the infantry, just as a 
disarmament conference is being arranged. 
Since 1923 Russia has reduced her army 
more than one-half; Germany hers to less 
than one-eighth; France her army about 
one-quarter. Our little army has in- 
creased about one-quarter, and while our 
population since Washington’s day has in- 
creased 28 times, our cost for defense has 
increased over 600 times. 

Though our standing army is small, we 
have made a large increase in our navy and 
demand one now as large as Great 
Britain’s. The British Isles cannot feed 
themselves as we can, are in gunshot of 
France, and have, with their possessions, 
twice our coast-line to defend. They have 
valid reason for a far larger navy than 
we have. The growing ambition of our 
War and Navy departments indicates a 
spirit hostile to that of our previous poli- 
cies, to the pronouncements of President 
Coolidge, and to the Locarno spirit. 

Many have seen the valuable pamphlet 
of Mr. Winthrop D. Lane, “Military in 
Schools and Colleges,” which presents 
facts that amaze the average citizen (to 
be had at ten cents each, or $5 a hundred, 
387 Bible House, Astor Place, New York). 
The figures show that, in a course of four 
summers’ training, five hours the first 
year and three hours the second year are 
the only ones devoted to training for citi- 
zenship, while 468 hours are devoted to 
military training. 

The alluring R. O. T. C. Manual tells 
parents: “The purpose of this book is not 
to make soldiers out of your boys.” But 
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the Manual of Infantry Drill Regulations 
with R. O. T. C., 1925, declares frankly: 
“They are being trained to be soldiers.” 
The number of young men at the summer 
camps when they began in 1921 was over 
10,000 ; in 1924 it was 34,000. Last sum- 
mer General Pershing said: “The time is 
not far distant when, instead of training 
35,000 men we will be training 100,000 
each year.” Taxpayers, take notice. 

Yet the money, after all, is of least 
consideration. The prime consideration 
is that parents are being misled, foreign 
countries are looking on us as strangely 
reversing our old and satisfying attitude 
of non-suspicion, and our young men are 
being won over by sophistry and misinfor- 
mation to an increased reliance on force 
and suspicion of other nations. The crass 
statements, many of them distorted and 
false, which have been given out by re- 
sponsible army and navy men in recent 
years, cannot fail to influence uninformed 
and credulous youth, who are allured by 
a cheap vacation and the undoubted physi- 
cal benefits of the training camps. Of 
course, these same physical benefits could 
be given without instruction in how to 
skilfully break the neck of an enemy sol- 
dier, how to stab with the bayonet, kick 
in the crotch, etc., which has been given 
in the manual used at New York Univer- 
sity and written by Colonel James A. Moss 
and Major John W. Lang, both of the 
United States Army. The title page says 
that it is “The Military Bible” ; that 300,- 
000 copies had been sold, and that it had 
been adopted in 105 military schools and 
colleges. 

The notion that soldiers are the first 
line of defense is true only so far as our 
least dangers are concerned. When we 
train young men and women, too, to de- 
fend our country from its shocking an- 
nual loss of 600,000 innocents, who perish 
from preventable accident and preventable 
disease, we shall really be doing something 
valid for defense. Our miners are a far 
greater defense of the Republic than army 
or navy men could possibly be. I think 
their casualties in the long run have been 
greater. Without them we should be sit- 
ting on the ground as in the Stone Age, 
without so much as a nail or a knife, to 
say nothing of a gun. But compare the 
difference in public emotion and senti- 
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ment when a mine disaster occurs, like 
that recently in Alabama, with that when 
the submarine went down at Block Island, 
though fewer lives were lost in it. 

This is not an argument by a non-re- 
sister, not a plea for abolition of the army 
until the nations disarm together. This 
article is to tell what the War Department 
is doing with its large number of super- 
fluous officers, who want to train every 
boy to be a soldier. It is to show unin- 
formed parents that their sons can serve 
their country far better, if service is what 
they really desire, than by adding to our 
17,000 officers in a 125,000 army a host 
of more reserve officers. These would 
largely waste their time and effort except 
for some now unforeseen contingency 
which America can prevent if she properly 
co-operates now with other nations. What 
our young people need to be taught is how 
to save life. One citizen saved is worth 
more than one dead enemy. 

Now, as to the increasing effort to put 
military training into schools and colleges. 
Professor Sargent, a Harvard expert on 
physical training, decried military train- 
ing for adolescents. After a detailed study 
of the matter, he concludes: “After tak- 
ing the most favorable view possible of 
military drill as a physical exercise, we 
are led to conclude that its constrained 
positions and closely localized movements 
do not afford the essential requisites for 
developing the muscles and improving the 
respiration and circulation and thereby 
improving the general health and condi- 
tion of the system. My principal objec- 
tion to military drill is that it does not to 
any extent meet the physiological de- 
mands of the body.” 

The latest formulated protests have 
been made through nearly all of the re- 
ligious denominations, which have been 
holding national conventions, and are still 
further manifested in a new organization 
headed by some of the leading citizens of 
Boston, entitled “Massachusetts Commit- 
tee on Militarism in Education.” This 


committee has just issued a careful pam- 
phlet of fifteen pages which canvases the 
facts and shows that Massachusetts has 
far more students having military drill 
than any other State in the country. In 
eighteen of twenty-three public high 
schools which have military drill the train- 
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ing is compulsory and participation in 
drill a prerequisite for graduation. Bos- 
ton pays $30,000 annually for its military 
instruction. “In those communities where 
the training is optional the drill instruc- 
tor usually acts as general recruiting 
agent for his cadet companies. An aver- 
age of less than 25 per cent take the drill, 
the remainder taking physical training.” 
This pamphlet contains much valuable ma- 
terial, including the report of a committee 
appointed by the Governor in 1915, at 
the time of the great preparedness wave, 
which opposed military training in the 
schools. In 1919 the State Department of 
Jducation went on record as opposing 
military drill. The President of the 
American Physical Education Association 
declares that “military training as physi- 
cal education is utterly inadequate.” 

Army officers who are detailed to read 
papers in favor of military training are 
having material supplied them from some 
headquarters, as has recently been shown 
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by the ludicrous exhibit of two parallel 
columns, giving the same identical speech 
uttered by different officers in different 
States and reprinted in a college journal. 
The rapid increase of compulsory mili- 
tary training in schools and colleges, a 
thing unknown even in Germany before 
the war, compels careful study of the re- 
spective values of military and physical 
training. Germany found it best to give 
most careful physical training to her boys. 
Leonard Wood commended their practice 
of giving no real military training before 
the nineteenth year. The very weaklings 
who are excluded from military training 
are those who need special physical train- 
ing to overcome little weaknesses that are 
remediable. The widespread notion of 
parents that military training is the equiv- 
alent of good physical training is begin- 
ning to wane and a reconsideration of the 
whole subject is imperative, in view of the 
ambitions of the War Department. 





GENERAL LASSITER’S REPORT 
ON TACNA-ARICA 


(The dispute between Chile and Peru over 
the provinces of Tacna and Arica dates back 
to 1879, when war broke out between Chile 
on the one hand and Peru and Bolivia on 
the other. Under the Treaty of Ancon, Chile, 
the victor was awarded the Peruvian prov- 
ince of Tarapaca and also received under 
another agreement the Bolivian province of 
Antofagasta. Tacna and Arica were not 
awarded to Chile, but by article 3 of the 
treaty were left in the possession of Chile 
for 10 years, after which a plebiscite was to 
be held to determine their nationality. The 
plebiscite was not held in 1893, nor has it 
been held since. In 1922, in Washington, 
Chile and Peru signed a protocol agreeing to 
submit to the President of the United States 
the question of whether or not a plebiscite 
should be held. In the award of March 4, 
1925, President Coolidge determined that the 
plebiscite should be held, and the Plebiscitary 


Commission, headed by General Pershing, has 
been at work in Tacna and Arica ever since 


August 4, 1925, to prepare for it. The reasons 
for the failure to hold the plebiscite are set 
forth in the accompanying statement by 
General Lassiter, which he presented to the 
commission in Arica on June 14. Following 
his statement, the commission voted to aban- 
don the plebiscite altogether. The full text 
of General Lassiter’s statement, which was 
released in Arica, and made available at the 
Department of State as received by cable, 
follows :) 


Arica, Dated June 14, 1926. 
Received 10:00 a. m. 
Secretary of State, Washington: 

The president of the commission made the 
following statement at the session of the 
Plebiscitary Commission on June 14, 1926, 
in recording his vote on the motion to ter- 
minate the plebiscite: 
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Outline of Reasons for Requiring a Definite 
Termination of the Tacna-Arica Plebiscitary 
Proceedings Contemplated in the Award. 


One. Desire to acquaint the commission 
somewhat more fully than I have heretofore 
done with the views which have prompted 
me to present the momentous resolution that 
I was constrained to lay before the commis- 
sion at its last meeting and which are now 
prompting me to cast my vote in favor of 
its being adopted. 

The decision to terminate, and terminate 
unsuccessfully, the constructive work of this 
commission is one which in my opinion ought 
not to be adopted if any other course consist- 
ent with honor and justice is open to us. 
It is only a solemn sense of imperative duty 
in the performance of a harsh and unpleas- 
ant task which drives me to the conclusion 
already announced. 


Suggested More Time for Adjustment 


I should not want to see any avenue left 
unexplored which might lead to a solution 
of the problem before us, and hence at the 
last meeting I suggested the desirability of 
affording time to the various agencies now 
seeking a method of adjustment to accom- 
plish their purpose. I desire to include as 
a part of this address the remarks which I 
made at the last meeting, in which I invited 
unanimous agreement permitting the status 
quo to be preserved until the diplomatic ne- 
gotiations had been prosecuted further, the 
reply thereto of his excellency the Chilean 
member and my further remarks in intro- 
ducing the resolution for a termination of 
plebiscitary proceedings. 

Two. I intend in my present remarks to 
attempt principally to explain my views (a) 
as to the power of the commission to take 
the action expressed in the pending resolu- 
tion, and (b) as to the nature of the evi- 
dence or information because of which I 
have been brought to the conclusion that the 
accomplishment of the fundamental task of 
the commission is impossible. 

(a) The power and the correlative duty 
to refuse to hold a plebiscitary election in 
the absence of suitable plebiscitary condi- 
tions. 

Three. The commission is charged with 
the holding of a plebiscite, but not as an end 
in itself. It is to do this only as the means 


duly selected for obtaining a free and there- 
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fore effective expression of the will of the 
people of Tacna-Arica. 

Logically and legally, the commission is 
not required to do a vain and futile thing. 

Only so long as the obtaining of an effec- 
tive expression of the will of the people by 
means of a plebiscite is to be reasonably ex- 
pected or reasonably hoped for is the com- 
mission under a binding obligation to hold 
a plebiscite. If, on the other hand, it be- 
comes entirely manifest that the hope of us 
obtaining an effective expression of the will 
of the people has become a delusion it be- 
comes pari passu the duty of the commission 
not simply to suspend or discontinue the ef- 
forts of the commission to hold a plebiscite, 
but to bring them to a definite end, and, hav- 
ing regard to the importance of the interests 
affected, there should be an explanation of 
the reasons or the state of facts by which 
the commission has been constrained to ter- 
minate the enterprise as well as due record 
of its decision to that effect. 

These remarks would be unduly extended 
if I were now to attempt the presentation to 
the commission of a full and adequate state- 
ment of all the considerations which have 
constrained me to the conclusion that the 
commission is under a duty, necessarily im- 
plied in the award, to put an end to the 
plebiscitary enterprise upon its making a 
definite finding of fact that conditions which 
are irremediable by the commission prevent- 
ing the holding of a fair plebiscite. To 
several of these considerations, however, I 
may perhaps appropriately refer at this time. 

Four. The arbitrator has sufficiently indi- 
cated that the commission is not empowered 
to conduct a futile plebiscite as a mere mat- 
ter of form. 


Obligation Carried in Award 


To my mind the grant of power and au- 
thority to the commission involved in its 
being authoritatively entrusted with com- 
plete control over the plebiscite (award, p. 
44, C. 1) carries with it a correlative im- 
plied obligation not only to exercise this 
complete control for the effectuating of the 
purpose for which the commission was 
brought into existence, but also to refraia 
from using its powers in carrying on ac- 
tivities which are foreign to this purpose or 
from functioning in any way in the doing 
of acts which are foreign thereto. 
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Now, the end of the purpose to be achieved, 
as the arbitrator has said in paragraph 6 of 
his opinion explaining the grounds of his 
decision of January 15, 1926, is the holding 
of a fair plebiscite. The arbitrator has 
also said in the same paragraph and opinion 
that the agreement for a plebiscite would not 
be satisfied by the holding of a plebiscite 
as a mere matter of form, and that if the con- 
ditions upon which a fair plebiscite may be 
held are not observed by either party the 
responsibility must rest upon the party or 
parties to which the failure may be attrib- 
uted. What consequences were thus contem- 
plated by the arbitrator as those which would 
or might follow the conduct of either nation 
if it refused to permit a fair plebiscite do 
not seem to me to be open to substantial 
doubt, although under the situation actually 
existing on the 15th of January, 1926, it 
would scarcely have been appropriate for the 
arbitrator to be more precise. 

The principle is a fundamental one, that 
the award, as it is authoritatively expounded 
by the arbitrator, is to be regarded in legal 
intendment as a part of the agreement of 
Chile and Peru for a plebiscite. The propo- 
sition of the arbitrator announced January 
15, 1926, that the agreement for a plebiscite 
would not be satisfied by holding what would 
amount only to the mere form of a plebiscite, 
involves, therefore, the proposition that an 
undertaking by the commission of the task 
of holding an unfair, ineffective and inade- 
quate plebiscite would not be within the 
franchise of power which the commission de- 
rives from the agreement for a plebiscite, 
treating the award of course as a _ part 
thereof. 


Unfair Plebiscite Beyond Just Powers 


On this ground alone I deem it to be 
clearly beyond the just powers of the com- 
mission to undertake conscientiously the 
holding of an unfair and make-believe plebis- 
cite which cannot be expressive of the will 
of the people. To undertake the holding of 
a plebiscite as a mere matter of form—a 
plebiscite which, as is known in advance, 
cannot be a fair one—would therefore con- 
stitute a flagrant usurpation of power. 

A post-election contest is not the only rem- 
edy for unsuitable plebiscitary conditions, nor 
is it the appropriate remedy therefor. 

Five. As I understand the view of His 
Excellency the Chilean member, the award 
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of March 4, 1925, is regarded as conclusively 
establishing the suitability of plebiscitary 
conditions on that date, whereupon it is sup- 
posed that the commission is bound by a 
presumption that these conditions have con- 
tinued throughout the plebiscitary period, ex- 
cept in so far as this presumption may be 
challenged in the only way expressly recog- 
nized in the award to win by a post-election 
contest. 

As regards the former of these proposi- 
tions, it may perhaps be conceded that the 
award is a binding arbitral adjudication to 
the effect that the situation existing March 
4, 1925, was such as to justify the belief that 
suitable plebiscitary conditions then pre- 
vailed or could be created within a reason- 
able time if the two nations concerned and 
the commission performed their respective 
duties. 

As regards the presumption referred to, 
it is enough to say that there is no room 
for the application of such a presumption 
where it is repelled by well-known facts. 
The commission may not shut its eyes and 
refuse to see what the world sees when 
doubt reopens into certainty and conviction 
and when it is thus made to appear beyond 
peradventure that the commission is denied 
the opportunity of performing its appointed 
task, which is the holding of a fair plebiscite. 
I can see no just foundation for the conten- 
tion that the commission ought to perform 
some useless similar task which it has not 
been empowered to perform. 


Principles of Justice Involved in Case 


The view that only through a post-election 
contest may the arbitral authorities deal 
with plebiscitary conditions which are fa- 
tally bad and which, so far as the powers of 
the commission are concerned, are of an en- 
during and permanent nature is out of har- 
mony with the well-recognized principles of 
justice which govern the relations of private 
persons who enter into agreement with one 
another and it will not bear careful analysis 
when the award as a whole is carefully scru- 
tinized. 

In respect of the former suggestion, the 
position of Chile and Peru may be regarded 
for the moment as analogous to that of two 
men who have agreed upon the doing of a 
series of acts which when accomplished will 
determine the ownership of a certain piece 
of property. In such case it is good law and 
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good sense that when one man, in breach 
of his agreement, refuses to perform one of 
the series of agreed acts in question the other 
man, provided the act omitted is an essen- 
tial term of the contract, is exonerated from 
further performance of his part of the agree- 
ment. 

In respect of the latter suggestion, I do not 
deny that a post-election contest may serve 
as the occasion incident to which the proper 
authorities may be prompted to pass upon 
the sufficiency of fundamental condition and 
thus to set aside a plebiscitary election, for 
it may be made to appear in the course of 
such contest that the election already held 
is vitiated because of permanently unsuitable 
conditions. Despite this fact, if it be a fact, 
it is manifest that a post-election contest is 
not the appropriate remedy for permanently 
unsuitable conditions and that, strictly speak- 
ing, it provides no adequate remedy. There- 
fore, since the only consequence expressly re- 
ferred to in the award as that incident to a 
successful contest is a new election within 
three months (award, p. 49), permanently 
unsuitable conditions, however, prevent either 
a first, a second or any other plebiscitary 
election from expressing the will of the 
people. Hence it follows with reference 
thereto that a contest provides in and of 
itself no means for the obtaining of any re- 
sults from the plebiscitary adventure and 
that at the most a contest is adapted only 
to preventing the entry of an erroneous de- 
cree or judgment. 


First Election Declared Void 


When the case presented by the post-elec- 
tion contestant established unsuitable con- 
ditions, necessitating the termination of the 
undertaking without holding any second elec- 
tion, I quite agree that in the same decision 
by which the first election is declared void 
there may be a refusal to hold another elec- 
tion, but the latter element of the decision is 
not germane to the purpose for which a con- 
test was authorized by the award, which 
purpose was merely that of impeaching the 
result of the plebiscitary vote as announced, 
because the result reached does not repre- 
sent the will of the people of Tacna and 
Arica (award, p. 46). A decision never to 
take a plebiscitary vote, or in the case sup- 
posed, another plebiscitary vote, might be an 
exercise of the inherent power possessed by 
the authority deciding the contest, but it 


would be made in spite of the pendency of a 
contest, not because of such pendency. 

The foregoing conception of the power of 
the commission is confirmed indirectly by 
the decisions of the arbitrator. 

Six. The view which I take of the power 
and indeed the duty of the commission to 
refuse to hold an election unless it can pro- 
vide adequate protection to qualified elec- 
tors, accords with language used by arbi- 
trator in his supplementary opinion of April 
2, 1925, which language appears otherwise 
inexplicable. He said: “The powers of the 
Plebiscitary Commission are ample to guar- 
antee to every qualified voter full assurance 
of personal protection as well as the assur- 
ance that his vote may be freely cast and 
will fairly be counted; that arbitrator has 
named as president of this commission Gen- 
eral Pershing, a distinguished American, who 
himself embodies every guarantee in his 
character and personality.” 

I need scarcely pause to point out that the 
power of the commission does not extend, 
and the arbitrator manifestly did not intend 
to assert that it extended, to the protection 
of voters directly or to the guaranteeing of 
protection directly, for the arbitrator had 
no thought of conferring upon the commis- 
sion the power to govern the plebiscitary 
territory or to regulate and control by its 
own authority the acts, activities and con- 
ditions met therein. 

The meaning of this language is, I think, 
entirely clear. It is that in so far as there 
shall be any plebiscitary election the com- 
mission is in duty bound to see to it that 
every voter is duly protected while voting 
and while seeking and awaiting the oppor- 
tunity to vote. If this is true the obvious 
corollary thereto is equally true; to wit: 
That if the commission sees itself thwarted 
by the physical power of the government in 
control of the territory from providing the 
guaranteed protection, then there shall be 
no plebiscitary election, nor shall any plebis- 
citary voter be required to tarry longer in 
the hope of discharging ultimately his pa- 
triotic duty to vote. 


Fair Expression Believed Hopeless 


My conclusion is then that the commission 
is charged with an unequivocal duty to re- 
nounce further attempt to hold a plebiscite 
whenever the task of obtaining an effective 
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expression of the will of the people by means 
of a plebiscite becomes hopeless. 


The Test of Suitable Conditions 

Seven. The commission may not exact, and 
it has not exacted, perfect or ideal conditions 
enabling a perfect or ideal expression of the 
will of the people to be obtained. All that is 
deemed essential is that the conditions at- 
tending the plebiscite shall be reasonably 
suitable therefor in the sense that there shall 
be a reasonably close approximation to con- 
ditions under which the persons recognized 
in the award as qualified electors are being 
manifestly and impartially afforded an un- 
hindered and unmenaced opportunity to reg- 
ister and to vote, the tasks to which the 
commission has been devoting itself. 

Right. For 10 months the commission has 
labored with the utmost energy and devo- 
tion in a three-fold task, to wit: 

1. That of providing the machinery for 
holding a duly organized and regulated plebi- 
scite, including the electoral regulations and 
other measures designed to eliminate from 
the ballots cast, or at all events from the 
ballots counted, those not entitled to be cast 
or counted ; 

2. That of creating reasonably suitable 
conditions therefor to the end that persons 
entitled to vote shall have due opportunity 
to do so; and, 

3. That of ascertaining whether such suit- 
able conditions have been attained and if not 
whether they are attainable. 

The regulations have been formulated and 
in general the first of these three tasks has 
been concluded. As to this task it is felt 
that a satisfactory measure of success has 
crowned the work of the commission. 

Nine. In respect of the second of these 
tasks, in so far as it is distinct from the first 
task, the powers of the commission are very 
limited, owing to the fact that the award 
left the Chilean Government in absolute and 
unqualified control of the plebiscitary terri- 
tory. Indeed the commission may not prop- 
erly do more than to suggest, to request or 
to demand the doing of or refraining from 
acts by the Chilean Government where com- 
pliance with such suggestions, requests or 
demands appears to the commission to be 
conducive to the creation of suitable condi- 
tions. The second task above referred to 
might therefore well have been described as 
that of exhorting the Chilean Government 
to create and maintain suitable conditions. 
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Believes Commission Has Done Duty 


While the second task has in my opinion 
signally failed to attain the object striven 
for, I feel that the commission has done its 
full duty in this regard. 

The making of specific and detailed for- 
mal demands or requirements has been re- 
sorted to by the commission, with the result 
that nothing more than some slight altera- 
tion of apparent conditions has been brought 
about and with no change perceptible to me 
in the fundamental or substantial conditions. 
In the light of this experience the commis- 
sion has been constrained to put forth its 
more recent efforts principally by way of in- 
formal, individual and personal appeals to 
His Excellency, the Chilean member of the 
commission, appeals which it was hoped 
might be communicated to and acted upon by 
the Chilean Government in spirit and in sub- 
stance. I regret to be forced to observe that 
those appeals have borne no fruit. 

As an illustration of the futility of the 
formal and informal representations made 
in the hope of ameliorating plebiscitary con- 
ditions, I recall (apparent omission of eight 
words. Tel. Sec.) were condemned by the 
commission for activities inimical to a fair 
plebiscite and whose removal from their po- 
sitions was demanded and obtained, have 
been in part rewarded by higher and better 
positions elsewhere and in part have been 
given other appointments in the plebiscitary 
territory in which their opportunities to ob- 
struct or defeat the attempt of the commis- 
sion to hold a fair plebiscite are substan- 
tially as in their former positions. I am con- 
strained to refer also to the fact that out- 
rageous criminals like Alvaro Oliva, Jorge 
Silva, Esturo Vaduli Vanduli, Filomento Cer- 
dae and Jose Benedicto Mazuelos, whose 
well planned and systematic acts of violence 
and intimidation against helpless Peruvians 
are notorious aud unquestioned, still remain, 
despite our informal protest repeatedly made, 
and retain, with the consent of the Chilean 
Government, their position of power and au- 
thority in the plebiscitary campaign organi- 
zation which is fostered and supported by 
the Chilean Government. 


Disappointed at Result of Activities 


Ten. In respect of the third task of the 
commission, that of ascertaining whether 


suitable plebiscitary conditions have been at- 
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tained or are attainable, I defer to a subse- 
quent portion of my address an explanation 
of the nature of evidence by means of which 
this ascertainment has been sought and ob- 
tained. What I am compelled now to record 
is the bitterness of my disappointment which 
has attended the result of this task or activity 
of the commission, for there has been to my 
mind a conclusive ascertainment of the fact 
that suitable conditions for the plebiscite, 
if they have existed at any time within re- 
cent years, did not exist when the commis- 
sion began its labors in August, 1925, that 
they do not now exist and that there is no 
prospect of their being brought into exist- 
ence. 

Indeed, so flagrant and conspicuous is the 
lack of suitable conditions for the holding 
of a plebiscite in Tacna-Arica that almost 
immediately after I arrived here to succeed 
General Pershing I began to notice indica- 
tions thereof which boded ill for the success 
of my undertaking. It was not long before 
the great mass of these indications, coupled 
with the reports of members of my staff con- 
cerning the results of their observations and 
investigations made under my direction, put 
an end to my hope of a successful plebisci- 
tary outcome of our undertaking and also to 
my doubt as to whether existing plebiscitary 
conditions permitted the holding of an elec- 
tion. 

Since the time my doubts have been only 
as to whether plebiscitary conditions might 
not improve and might not be made suitable. 

As I look back and consider in retrospect 
the activities of the commission since I have 
been here, I feel that if I have erred in 
judgment I have done so through indulging 
too long the hope and perhaps through per- 
mitting myself to be influenced by too slightly 
grounded a hope that conditions would im- 
prove materially and that this improvement 
might (apparent omission in cable) the con- 
tinuity of the plebiscitary activities and pro- 
ceedings. 

It was in virtue of this general reason- 
ing that in March I permitted myself, al- 
though not without grave misgiving, to cast 
my vote in opposition to interfering with 
previous arrangements for the beginning of 
registration. My hope that suitable condi- 


tions would already have been created by 
the Chilean Government had indeed been dis- 
appointed ; in fact, my hope that there would 
be any subsequent improvement had dwin- 
dled to very small proportions. 
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Registration Boards Were at Post 


Nevertheless I could not disregard the 
manifest advantage of economizing the time 
of the registration boards and of their per- 
sonnel who were already at their post of 
duty and waiting to begin work, nor could 
I disregard the advantage incident to the 
additional information as to plebiscitary con- 
ditions which the expected Peruvian partici- 
pation in the proceedings of registration 
would bring. Weighing these advantages, I 
felt that the theoretical injustice of inviting 
Peruvians to register when conditions were 
unsuitable was a matter of relatively less 
practical importance and that any theoreti- 
cal injustice could be remedied subsequently 
by the commission. 

Before proceeding to mention specifically 
the considerations that control my prospec- 
tive vote on the pending resolution I may 
permit myself to pause a moment to recall 
my Official attitude on this subject in the 
commission in order to point out that while 
I have felt constrained at times to observe 
a somewhat noncommittal attitude at least 
officially, there has been nothing, I think, 
which could have been misunderstood. 

At the 25th meeting of the commission, held 
March 1, 1926, after referring to the contem- 
plated beginning of the work of registration 
I made the following statement: 

The preliminary work of the commission 
is now approaching its close and we are 
about to commence the actual registration of 
prospective voters. In my view this passage 
from the phase of preparation for the plebi- 
scite to that of actual execution involves no 
commitment as to the conditions which now 
affect or which in the past have affected the 
carrying on of a plebiscite. These conditions 
must in the future as in the past be under 
constant scrutiny and the whole body of 
information thus gained must be used in ar- 
riving at a judgment of the acceptability of 
the result or of the action to be taken. 

At the 28th meeting of the commission, 
held March 14, 1926, there was a pending 
resolution which sought to defer the begin- 
ning of registration until after plebiscitary 
conditions should be fundamentally reformed 
as well as a resolution which in effect would 
have required registration to begin on the 
following day. My expressed view was in 
favor of a short postponement of the be- 
ginning of registrations, that is, until March 
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27, 1926, without prejudice to any action 
which may subsequently appear to be ad- 
vantageous or necessary. 


Explained Vote to Begin Registration 


The last official expression of my atti- 
tude in a meeting of the commission occurred 
at the 29th meeting held March 25, 1926. 
At this meeting I had occasion to explain my 
vote which in effect permitted the work of 
registration to begin March 27, 1926. What 
I said was that although by no means all of 
the prerequisites to a fair plebiscite stated 
by the commission had been complied with 
in substance, I was disposed to continue 
plebiscitary proceedings with the hope that 
appropriate safeguards for the plebiscite 
would be provided and with the intention 
of observing conditions and utilizing all in- 
formation gathered throughout the plebiscite 
to formulate a judgment as to further de- 
cisions to be taken. 

I have carried out the intention then ex- 
pressed. I have continued to observe con- 
ditions and to utilize all plebiscitary infor- 
mation available to me. The judgment which 
I then promised to formulate I have now 
formulated. 

A resolution to fix a plebiscitary election 
day and thus requiring a definite expression 
of that judgment has now been pending for 
some time. In view of this fact His Ex- 
cellency the Chilean member was well within 
his rights when at our meeting of June 9, 
1926, he insisted upon the performance of 
my duty to give an immediate expression 
of the judgment so formulated by me. The 
vote which I announce at the close of these 
remarks constitutes the formal expression of 
that judgment. 

Further remarks explanatory of the entire 
consistency of my attitude as heretofore as- 
sumed and as assumed now appear to be un- 
necessary. 

It seems plain, and was indeed intimated 
by me at the March 25 meeting, that the con- 
ditions which must exist in order to justify 
the commission in proceeding to hold the 
election, to count the ballots and to report 
the result to the foreign ministries of the 
two nations are very different from the con- 
ditions which would justify the commission 
in taking the tentative step of permitting 
voters to start entering their names in the 
registration books. I refer to this step as 
tentative because the act of authority at be- 
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ginning of registration does not necessarily 
involve cutting off the privilege of registra- 
tion at any particular time, nor does it nec- 
essarily involve the holding of a plebiscitary 
election at a particular time or even at any 
time. 


Controversy Has Existed for Forty Years 


I conclude my reference to the part which 
I played in the highly important action 
taken by the commission at its March 25 
meeting by remarking that if it should be 
my lot to be censured for being influenced 
at that time by too unsubstantial a hope the 
fact will, I trust, not be overlooked that no 
ordinary difficulties or discouragements 
ought justly to have dissuaded the commis- 
sion from persisting in so momentous an un- 
dertaking as that prescribed by the award 
and one which, if brought to a successful 
conclusion, would confer so incalculable a 
blessing in composing a controversy between 
two great neighboring nations in consequence 
of which the peace of South America has for 
forty years always been imperiled and some- 
times gravely imperiled. 


The time for a definite expression of the 
intention of the commission has come. 


Whether or not our efforts to ameliorate 
conditions have been too greatly prolonged, 
I feel that every doubt concerning a pros- 
pective alteration of conditions has now 
been dispelled. It is to my mind incontro- 
vertible that the plebiscitary conditions as 
they now exist are the conditions under 
which the plebiscite will be held, if one is 
held at all. Further delay is therefore not 
to be tolerated. The commission is con- 
fronted by the manifest duty of saying on 
the one hand that conditions are reasonably 
suitable and of appointing a day for the 
plebiscitary election or of saying on the other 
hand that a plebiscite reasonably expressive 
of the will of the people is unattainable. 


The commission is powerless to secure a 
just plebiscitary expression of the will of the 
people. 

As I have already foreshadowed, my con- 
clusion is that the commission is unable to 
hold a just plebiscite and that its undertak- 
ing is for this reason impossible. 


No Approximation of Expressing People’s Will 


My conclusion that the plebiscitary under- 
taking must be abandoned is based upon the 
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fact well established, as I believe, that in 
respect of permitting Peruvian adherents to 
vote and under the conditions in that regard 
which have existed since the commission 
came into existence, which now exist, and 
will continue to exist, there is no reasonable 
approximation to such a plebiscitary situa- 
tion as is essential to an expression of the 
will of the people. 


The criterion to be applied before commis- 
sion may refuse to continue its plebiscitary 
activities. 

The fact that the adherents of the nation 
which controls the plebiscitary territory are 
assured of an adequate opportunity of cast- 
ing their votes in favor of Chile need not be 
dilated upon. The only question is and has 
been as to the adequacy of the opportunity 
of casting votes for Peru. 

We must ask ourselves this question. Is 
it known now with the required degree of 
assurance that so great a number or pro- 
portion of Peruvian sympathizers among the 
plebiscitary electorate have been or will be 
deterred from registering and voting as to 
impair the result? 

In giving to this question an affirmative 
answer, I am impelled to say that in view 
of the gravity of the issue I could scarcely 
bring myself to regard any degree of as- 
surance as meeting the demands of the situ- 
ation if, by the putting forth of further ef- 
fort and the exercise of greater patience, 
a better and more assured state of knowl- 
edge and understanding could be obtained. 
Hence, in spite of my settled and positive 
conviction of the impossibility from the point 
of view of the commission of holding a fair 
plebiscite, I should nevertheless favor hold- 
ing the best plebiscite within our power if 
I could see any prospect of our gaining valu- 
able information that would enable the above 
vital question to be answered with a greater 
degree of assurance. There is, however, no 
such prospect, for after an election or at- 
tempted election we should have no better 
means than we have now of counting or 
estimating the number or proportion of ab- 
sent Peruvian sympathizers whose absence 
was due to the want of proper protection 
and proper facilities and in general to un- 
suitable plebiscitary conditions. 
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Evidences of Adverse Plebiscitary Conditions 


The evidence establishing fatally bad plebis- 
citary conditions. 

The two essential elements of the problem 
which now confronts the commission are, 
1, the question whether it is the plan and 
purpose of the Chilean Government to secure 
to Peruvian sympathizers as well as to 
Chilean sympathizers an opportunity to reg- 
ister and vote in security and tranquility and 

2, the question of the deterring effect pro- 
duced upon the minds of Peruvian sympa- 
thizers by improver acts and occurrences in 
Tacna-Arica. 

The evidential circumstances by which the 
commission seems to me to be forced to the 
conclusion that Peruvian sympathizers to 
register and vote are of two classes. 

1. Acts and occurrences of a minatory na- 
ture done or happening by the contrivance, 
encouragement, or sanction of Chilean sym- 
pathizers, the warning or information that 
they will not be permitted to register and 
vote or that an attempt on their part to do 
so will be penalized by the authorities and 

2, acts and occurrences which serve to 
show the lawless hostility to Peruvian sym- 
pathizers of Chilean sympathizers and Chil- 
ean organizations and to show the failure of 
the Chilean authorities to afford due protec- 
tion against injuries and dangers suffered or 
encountered by Peruvian sympathizers in 
consequence of such hostility. 

The effect of such evidential acts and oc- 
currences upon the minds and conduct of 
Peruvian sympathizers and the fact of their 
being actually deterred from exercising the 
plebiscitary franchise by the state or condi- 
tion the existence of which is established by 
these acts and occurrences need not be shown 
by extraneous evidence. It follows as a 
matter of course from what we know of hu- 
man nature. 


Incidents Disclosed by Commission 

It would be impossible within the scope of 
a statement of moderate length to describe 
or even list the very numerous incidents 
which the labors of the commission and of 
the staff of the president thereof have suf- 
ficed to disclose. The most that I can do is 
to tell something of these incidents in a gen- 
eral way and to sketch very briefly a small 
number of typical incidents. 

In doing so I shall make no effort to sep- 
arate incidents that tend to show a purpose 
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on the part of the Chilean authorities to re- 
sort to affirmative measures preventing or 
deterring Peruvians from registering and 
voting from incidents that tend to show lack 
of the required protection of Peruvians, for 
the probative value of both classes of inci- 
dents will be conceded. 


Two. Indications of the existence of a 


State of Terrorism. 


One. In inviting attention to a few of 
the more typical of the long list of incidents 
that have demonstrated so amply the ex- 
istence in the plebiscitary territory of such 
a state of terrorism as renders impracticable 
the holding of a free and fair plebiscite, 
the fact is not ignored that electoral contests 
are frequently characterized by disturbances 
of public order. I desire to emphasize here 
that, flagrant as have been the outrages to 
which Peruvian electors and sympathizers 
have been subjected and pitiful as have been 
the sufferings of the helpless victims, it is 
not these outrages themselves that in my 
opinion have constituted the most serious 
phase of the long-continued course of vio- 
lence, oppression, persecution and discrimi- 
nation that has marked the past year in this 
territory. The vital factor in the situation, 
the one above all others upon which must 
be based the judgment to be rendered by the 
commission, has been the attitude of the 
Chilean authorities, as shown conclusively 
by their continued failure to take adequate 
action to secure to Peruvians the due and 
equal protection of the law or a reasonably 
free and equal opportunity for the exercise 
of plebiscitary rights. The attitude thus 
outlined may be inferred from a brief state- 
ment of a few outstanding incidents. 


Says Local Authorities Show Negligence 

Two. Those incidents selected for special 
mention include, first, three groups of open 
and public outrages that have at intervals 
of about two months marked the streets of 
Tacna during the period from January to 
June of the present year. Second, a some- 
what similar group of outrages occurring 
in the streets of Arica in the month of May 
and, third, a group of outrages of recent 
months in the town of Putre. It will be 
Seen that the incidents here touched upon 
in detail cover in the matter of time a period 
extending from January of the present year 
up to and into the present month of June; 
that they cover in the matter of territorial 
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distribution the capital city of the Province 
of Tacna, the principal city of the Depart- 
ment of Arica, and an isolated country town 
and that they include in the matter of in- 
cidents varied forms of outrage of which 
Peruvians have been the helpless victims. 
While the local Chilean officials, executive 
and judicial, civil and military, were not 
actually countenancing the outrages, they 
have been at least negligent in taking rea- 
sonably adequate measures to anticipate or 
suppress unjustified aggressions and to ap- 
prehend or punish the guilty parties. 


Three. Tacna riot on the morning of Jan- 
uary 6, 1926. 


On the morning of January 6, 1926, there 
arrived at Tacna by train from Arica first 
considerable contingent of Peruvians, pre- 
sumably qualified electors, attempting to re- 
turn to that city to take part in the plebi- 
scite. The following account, based upon the 
personal testimony of members of the staff 
of the president of the Plebiscitary Commis- 
sion who were present as eyewitnesses, out- 
lines the happenings of that morning. The 
expected arrival of the Peruvians was an- 
nounced in an article appearing in the Tacna 
morning paper circulated hours before the 
train’s arrival. The police measures taken 
and the crowd gathered in advance at the 
station establish beyond question that both 
the Chilean authorities and the public of 
Tacna had ample notice of the arrival of 
the Peruvians. The Peruvians upon their ar- 
rival in Tacna conducted themselves in an 
orderly and proper manner, giving no provo- 
eation whatever to the crowd assembled at 
and near the railroad station. 


Were Met at Train by Hostile Crowd 


The Peruvians were met upon their ar- 
rival at Tacna by a hostile Chilean crowd 
of about 500 people assembled in and near 
the station. This crowd was composed in 
the main of very rough elements—a large 
part of the crowd wore Chilean colors. The 
crowd greeted the arrival of the Peruvians 
with cheers for Chile and threatening and 
insulting shouts for the Peruvians. The 
Peruvians made no reply to the shouts of 
the crowd. As the Peruvians detrained the 
crowd closed in on them and attacked them 
with fists, kicks and sticks. Police were 
present for the ostensible purpose of protect- 
ing the Peruvians. They utterly failed to 
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perform that duty even on the station plat- 
form, and within the station building there 
followed at the exit from the station and in 
the public streets of Tacna a prolonged bru- 
tal and public mobbing of the Peruvians, who 
were endeavoring to proceed partly in autos 
and partly on foot toward the center of the 
city. This mobbing was carried on in the 
immediate presence of at least 25 policemen 
and of a hostile yelling crowd. Individual 
Peruvians were one after another separated 
from their group by organized parties, each 
composed of about 6 to 10 Chileans, and un- 
der the very eyes of the police beaten to 
the ground, kicked, clubbed, robbed and gen- 
erally outrageously maltreated. The Peru- 
vians continued, subject to stoning, insults, 
threats and similar aggressions, throughout 
their slow progress from the station to a 
house on Calle Carreras near Calle San Mar- 
tin, where most of them took refuge. The 
Peruvians could make no effective defense 
against their assailants. They were mobbed 
without provocation and almost without re- 
sistance. Many Peruvians were injured, 
some seriously. The pretense at police pro- 
tection was inefficient, half-hearted and ut- 
terly ineffective, so much so as to suggest 
that most of the police, if not actually in col- 
lusion with the assailants, were in sympathy 
with them and had no intention of opposing 
any real resistance to their attacks or of 
affording any real protection to the Peru- 
vians. 

Eyewitnesses of the entire affair from 
the station exit to the house and Calle Car- 
reras did not see an arrest made or a police 
weapon used against an assailant. Not only 
did the responsible authorities in Tacna fail 
to employ the military forces to extend the 
protection that the police failed so signally 
to provide, but officers and men in Chilean 
military uniform were present in the hostile 
crowd and gave open indication of their 
sympathy with the assailants. The attacks 
on the Peruvians seem to have been pre- 
meditated and deliberately planned in ad- 
vance. 

As additional evidence of the attitude of 
the Chilean authorities of Tacna, it may be 
mentioned that on the evening of the same 
day in the same city of Tacna and within 
a few hundred yards of the same point two 
prominent members of the Peruvian plebis- 
citary delegation and the naval officer in 
command of the l’eruvian transport Rimac 
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were set upon by a mob and subjected to 
a prolonged and brutal beating without in- 
terference by the police. 


Attempt to Hold Public Parade 


Four. Tacna Riot of March 5, 1926. 

On March 5 the first attempt was made 
to hold something approaching a _ public 
parade of Peruvians in the plebiscitary ter- 
ritory. The place selected was the city of 
Tacna, where were the offices of the highest 
local civil and military authorities charged 
with the preservation of law and order in 
Tacna-Arica, where there were present an 
ample military garrison, the provincial head- 
quarters of the carbineer forces, and the 
city police, and where the local authorities 
as a result of their experience of January 
6th had been put clearly on notice suggesting 
adequate anticipatory measures to prevent 
disturbances of public order. 

The Peruvian parade of March 5th, as 
stated and conducted prior to interference 
therewith by a hostile Chilean crowd, con- 
stituted a legitimate plebiscitary activity un- 
der the provisions of article 10 of the regis- 
tration and election regulations. The parade 
was witnessed by various members of the 


staff of the President of the Plebiscitary 
Commission. 
The disturbances of public order that 


marked the parade were initiated by the 
Chileans, who were the aggressors through- 
out, were in part at least premeditated and 
deliberate and were, in so far as concerns 
the use of physical violence in any form, not 
participated in by the Peruvians. 

The Peruvians in the parade, including 
personnel of the registration and election 
boards and other Peruvian personnel directly 
connected with official plebiscitary activities, 
were subjected to assaults, humiliation and 
insult; rocks and other missiles were thrown 
at them. Some were cut and otherwise mal- 
treated, many were injured, certainly more 
than twenty, though none apparently very 
seriously. 

Not a single instance was noted by any 
of the numerous members of the American 
delegation who witnessed the affair in which 
a Chilean was attacked or injured by a Peru- 
vian during the parade. 


Police Were Given Ample Notice 


The police and administrative authorities 
had ample advance notice, actual and con- 
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structive, of the intended Peruvian parade 
and of the necessity for appropriate meas- 
ures to insure protection to the Peruvians. 
There were ample military forces available 
at Tacna in case the local police were re- 
garded by the local authorities as inadequate 
for the purpose. 

The Tacna police forces actually employed 
for the ostensible purpose of maintaining 
law and order and protecting the Peruvian 
parade took certain advance measures which 
permitted the parade to form and start with- 
out molestation. They accompanied the 
parade and so acted as to give an outward 
appearance of facilitating the progress of 
the parade and of extending protection but 
they signally refrained in general from em- 
ploying the forceful measures obviously re- 
quired to accomplish effectively their osten- 
sible purpose and failed lamentably in fact 
to afford the protection to which the Peru- 
vians were entitled. Cases were observed in 
which members of the police force looked 
on with apparent indifference while flagrant 
aggressions against the Peruvians were be- 
ing committed in their presence and under 
their immediate observation. 

No apparent use was made of the Chilean 
military forces for the purpose of extend- 
ing protection to the Peruvian parade. On 
the contrary, officers and men of those forces 
in uniforms mingled with the crowd that 
was obstructing the parade and attacking 
the Peruvians and gave open evidence of 
sympathy with the lawless action of the 
crowd. The averting on this occasion of a 
more bloody riot with every probability of 
many fatal casualties appears to have been 
due not to any adequate action taken by the 
police or by any other Chilean authorities 
in Tacna, but to the simple fact that the 
Peruvians refrained from attempting to de- 
fend themselves actively and from opposing 
violence with similar violence. 


Chileans Held Similar Demonstration 


The full significance of this incident is 
all the more apparent when the happenings 
of March 5th are contrasted with those of 
.& similar Chilean political demonstration 


held at the same City of Tacna two days 
later and attended by no disorder or inter- 
ruption of any kind. From the contrast pre- 
sented by these demonstrations held in the 
Same city about the same date in the pres- 
ence of the same police force and under the 
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control and supervision of the same Chilean 
authorities, suggestive deductions may be 
drawn as to the real attitude of those Chil- 
ean authorities and to the degree of electoral 
opportunity that has, in fact, existed in the 
plebiscitary territory as regards Chileans 
and Peruvians respectively. 


Five. Outrages against Peruvians in and 
near Putre. 


During the month of March of the present 
year there were filed with the president of 
the Plebiscitary Commission a number of 
complaints relative to events alleged to have 
taken place in and near the town of Putre in 
the Department of Arica. A duly appointed 
examiner of the Plebiscitary Commission 
was, accordingly, designated to examine into 
the facts, and after taking testimony at 
Arica on April 3, 4 and 5, proceeded to Putre, 
where hearings were held on April 7-11, in- 
clusive. The examiner’s investigation was 
undertaken with the knowledge and coopera- 
tion of the Chilean authorities, and both 
Chilean and Peruvian witnesses were ex- 
amined. About 400 pages of testimony were 
taken and a report with conclusions was 
prepared by the examiner under date of 
May 1, 1926, and later submitted through 
the committee to hear and investigate com- 
plaints to the commission. The testimony, 
the report, and the conclusions are replete 
with details of incidents and names, dates, 
places, ete. It will suffice here to list the 
subheadings included under the conclusions 
of the report, which present a brief abstract 
of the outrages established by the evidence, 
together with the text under the last two 
of those subheadings. 


One. Flagrant interference with the transit 
of returning Peruvian electors by carbineers. 

Two. Brutal beating of returning Peru- 
vian electors, members of their families, and 
Peruvian sympathizers by carbineers and 
Chilean propagandists. 


Legitimate Propaganda Prevented by 
Espionage 


Three. Prevention of any form of legiti- 
mate Peruvian propaganda by espionage and 
intimidation carried to such an extent that 
the people of Putre do not dare to speak to 
returning Peruvian electors or to the Peru- 
vian personnel of the registration and elec- 
tion board. 
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Four. Forbidding Peruvians to fly the Peru- 
vian flag. 

Five. Deprivation of returning Peruvian 
electors of their property. 

Siz. Failure on the part of the local au- 
thorities to punish the perpetrators of any 
of these offenses. 


Despite the fact that the evidence adduced 
before the examiner shows the commission 
of grave offenses in Putre against Peruvian 
electors, members of their families and Peru- 
vian sympathizers, the testimony of Lieut. 
Hernando Noso Tapia, commander of the 
Putre squadron of carbineers, shows that 
only two men had been confined in the 
cuartel during the two months preceding the 
visit of the examiner to Putre. These two 
men, Jose Benedicto Mazuelos and Ernesto 
Espejo, were not in confinement under sen- 
tence, but appeared to have been detained 
briefly pending an investigation and then re- 
leased, although the evidence before the ex- 
aminer points unmistakably to their guilt of 
the offenses charged against them. 


Seven. Participation of the Chilean au- 
thorities in Putre in acts of terrorism and 
intimidation. 


The arrest and beating of Mollo and his 
companions was premeditated and planned. 
Lieut. Alberto Carlos Toro Coronel, second 
in command of the Putre squadron of carbi- 
neers, participated in the execution of the 
plan to arrest, beat, and intimidate these 
men. It would be extremely difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that these unlawful acts 
took place with the knowledge and consent 
of Lieut. Hernando Noso Tapia, commander 
of the Putre squadron of carbineers, and 
Sr. Luis Luco Cruchaga, Chilean member of 
the Putre registration and election board, 
or in pursuance to a plan to which they were 
parties. Sr. Luco was implicated in the in- 
timidation of Pedro Huanca Bernanco Villa 
Nueva and Maria Isabel Vasquez de Aquino 
and both Sr. Luco and Lieut. Donoso in the 
intimidation of Bernardo Mamani Gutierrez. 
That Sr. Luco is at the bottom of the sys- 
tem of espionage and intimidation in Putre 
is the natural inference to be drawn from 
the mass of testimony taken by the ex- 
aminer. Neither Sr. Filiberto Ochoa, the 
judge of the subdelegation of Putre, nor Sr. 
Jorge Aliago Rojas, subdelegate of Putre, 
has taken any steps to correct the situation 
in Putre. Sr. Aliago is himself implicated 
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in the intimidation of Lorenze Humire 
Choque. 


Examiner of Commission Held Hearings 


Outrages in the city of Arica on May 14, 
1926. 

Without going back over a month in point 
of time, let us now see what have been the 
conditions in the city of Arica, the place 
where the Plebiscitary Commission holds its 
sessions, and where the Governor of Arica 
resides and has his offices. 

On the night of May 14, 1926, the streets 
of the city of Arica were the scene of a 
series of attacks upon Peruvians. The facts 
were examined into by an examiner of the 


Plebiscitary Commission in hearings con- 
ducted from May 16 to 25, inclusive. The 


stenographic record of testimony of the wit- 
nesses, including Chileans and Peruvians, 
comprises 271 pages. The examiner’s report 
was completed under date of May 29 and 
has been submitted through the committee 
to hear and investigate complaints of the 
commission. 

The following extract from the conclusions 
and findings in that case are significant. 

In no instance does the evidence show that 
the police arrive upon the scene of a dis- 
order before the assailants had effected their 
purpose and in no case did more than two 
policemen present themselves upon the scene 
of an incident. 

No attempt was made to arrest any of 
the assailants nor to obtain the names of 
any bystanders as witnesses. Mr. Valder- 
rama and Mr. Martorella claim that they 
pointed out to Policemen Silva and Fioor 
certain men who had stoned Celestino Ibarra 
Leon and asked that they be arrested, but 
that the policemen replied that these men 
were workmen and had not done anything. 
That neither of the two policemen who ar- 
rived on the scene of this incident should 
have made any attempt to identify and ar- 
rest any of the assailants or at least to ob- 
tain the names of witnesses is difficult to 
understand. 

Findings 

The examiner finds: 

One. That on the evening of Friday, May 
14th, a series of attacks were made upon 
Peruvians in the streets of Arica by an or- 
ganized group of ruffians which was per- 
mitted to operate from 6.30 to midnight 
without interference by the authorities. 
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Two. That at least 14 Peruvians, seven 
of whom are members of the Peruvian dele- 
gation and the other seven Peruvian electors, 
were wounded, most of them severely by 
members of this group of ruffians. 

Three. That about 8.30 p. m. the police 
department was informed in several ways 
concerning the first two attacks made upon 
Peruvians and about 9.45 the chief of police 
of Arica had personal knowledge of further 
serious attacks made upon Peruvians subse- 
quent to 8.30. 


Police Remained Indifferent 


Four. That notwithstanding this notice and 
the serious state of affairs disclosed thereby, 
the police authorities remained utterly in- 
different to the situation and completely 
failed to take appropriate measures to deal 
with it. 

Five. That about 10.30 and 11.45 p. m., 
that is, subsequent to the notice referred to 
in the preceding finding, two major attacks 
upon Peruvians took place on the principal 
street of Arica, in the course of which six 
members of the Peruvian delegation were 
severely injured. 

The report in the above case has since 
its submission to the Plebiscitary Commis- 
sion been examined and commented upon 
by the judge of the Chilean Special Court. 
The judge states that the detailed exposition 
of the events made by the examiner appears 
to be clothed with truth and that the obser- 
vations of the examiner bearing upon these 
incidents are, in the opinion of the court, 
logical and correct. Concerning the con- 
clusions of the examiner, the judge states: It 
is the opinion of this court that these con- 
clusions are just and the court merely wishes 
to point out in the elaboration of its own 
view that what is affirmed with reference to 
the conduct of the police can be extenuated 
only by lack of sufficient personnel. It is 
difficult to see how the conduct of the police 
can be excused on the front that there was 
a lack of sufficient personnel as is pointed 
out by the examiner in his report. The chief 
of police of Arica himself testified during 
the course of the hearing that there were 27 
vacancies in the Arica police force on the 
night of May 14 and that these vacancies 
had existed since about May 1. 


Seven. Outrages at Tacna in May and June, 
1926. 
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In order to bring this record of outrages 
down to the present there only remains to 
be outlined briefly a series of assaults upon 
the persons and property of Peruvians occur- 
ring in the capital city of Tacna during the 
latter part of May and early part of June. 

An examiner of the Plebiscitary Commis- 
sion returned on June 12 from Tacna after 
having investigated over forty cases involv- 
ing attacks against the persons and property 
of Peruvians. Thirty-five of those attacks 
occurred between May 21 and May 29, thus 
presenting an approximate average of four 
assaults daily during a period of nine days. 

On May 21 a Peruvian official automobile 
was stoned near Pocollay. 

On May 22 six Peruvians were assaulted, 
the house of a member of the Peruvian dele- 
gation was stoned, and a so-called cowboy 
fired a carbine from a regularly maintained 
ber of the American delegation was riding. 

On May 23 a building housing Peruvian 
electors was stoned and shot at. 


Peruvian Houses Were Stoned 


On May 24 three Peruvian houses were 
stoned and five Peruvians assaulted, two 
of them sustaining serious injuries. 

On May 25 three Peruvian houses were 
stoned. 

On May 26 six Peruvian houses and 
Peruvian official car in which a member of 
the American delegation was riding were 
stoned. 

On May 27 eight Peruvian houses, includ- 
ing that occupied by the Peruvian juridical 
commission were stoned and in several cases 
shot at and two Peruvians, one a member of 
the Peruvian delegation, were assaulted. 

On May 28 and 29 two Peruvian houses 
were stoned and on May 29 Manuel Espinoza 
Cuellar, a Peruvian elector, was fatally in- 


jured. 
Further serious attacks have taken place 
in June. 


Most of these attacks were made at night. 
A large number, however, occurred in broad 
daylight; some took place in the very pres- 
ence of the police. On June 3 a Peruvian 
elector, a lieutenant in the Peruvian army, on 
his way home from a building occupied by 
members of the American delegation in 
Tacna, where he had testified concerning a 
previous assault made upon him, was at- 
tacked for the second time and beaten by a 
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group of four or five Chileans. The assault 
took place in the presence of two policemen, 
who remained utterly indifferent to the situa- 
tion. About noon on June 9 a vendor of La 
Voz Del Sur was attacked on the principal 
business street of Tacna and his papers 
seized. A few minutes later he was stabbed 
in front of the building of El Pacifico within 
twenty-five feet of a policeman. The police- 
man first took hold of the assailant, then told 
him to run away and only after Peruvian 
by-standers called upon him to perform his 
duty and arrest the culprit did he make an 
ineffective effort to capture him. Only after 
the victim had reported the incident to the 
examiner did the Chilean authorities take 
active steps in the matter. 

An inspection of houses stoned and shot at 
disclosed bullet holes in the walls, broken 
windows, broken doors, and in several cases 
wrecked furniture and effects inside the 
premises. In one case 28 rocks were counted 
in a parlor, the furniture of which was com- 
pletely wrecked. 


“Cowboys” Said to Be Financed by Chile 


An analysis of the evidence compels the 
conclusion that this series of attacks upon 
the persons and property of Peruvians has 
been organized and executed by the so-called 
cowboys, who, according to the testimony of 
Filomeno Cerda, president of the Sociedad de 
Tacna y Arica, of which they form a part, 
are maintained and financed by the Chilean 
government. The evidence clearly shows that 
the gangs of ruffians perpetrating these at- 
tacks have been permitted to operate without 
the slightest interference on the part of the 
police. Indeed, the chief of police testifies 
that during this period of lawlessness and 
disorder in Tacna conditions were entirely 
peaceful and tranquil aside from one insig- 
nificant incident. Not a single police reserve 
was called out; not a single extra policeman 
added to any of the shifts during a period 
when the utmost rigor should have been 
exercised. 

The victims of the outrages referred to 
above have in several cases identified among 
their assailants, in addition to cowboys and 
natives, officers and soldiers of the Chilean 
army. In several cases the notorious Encinas 
brothers, one of whom is in charge of the 
activities of the cowboys and the other an 
employe in the local court of Tacna, were 
identified among the assailants. 
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The testimony of over 50 Peruvian wit- 
nesses was taken by the examiner in connec- 
tion with the above outrages. When the 
examination of Chilean witnesses was com- 
menced, the Intendente of the Province re- 
fused to permit police officers, who had been 
regularly subpenaed by the judge of the 
special court created by Chilean decree, 
law number 451, to appear before the ex- 
aminer to testify. In order to give the 
Chilean authorities and the accused Chilean 
assailants a further opportunity to testify 
concerning these incidents, a secend request 
was made in proper form upon the judge 
of the special court for the compulsory at- 
tendance of certain witnesses who had pre- 
viously been subpcenaed, but who had failed 
to respond to the subpeena and also for the 
attendance of additional Chilean witnesses, 
but the authorities again interfered with the 
execution of the process of the judge of the 
Chilean special court. In consequence, the 
evidence on the Chilean side is limited to 
such testimony as was given by the chief of 
police and the president of the Sociedad de 
Tacna y Arica before the attendance of 
Chilean witness was interfered with by the 
Chilean administrative authorities. 


Complete Investigation Has Been Prevented 


This basic attitude on the part of the au- 
thorities has prevented the examiner from 
making a complete investigation of the attack 
on Manuel Espinoza Cuellar, a Peruvian, 
who was fataily wounded on May 29. Such 
evidence, however, as the examiner has been 
able to obtain in this case indicated that this 
man was fatally beaten by a group of six 
Chileans. 

Viewed as a whole, the record discloses 
not only a series of unprovoked attacks upon 
persons and property, but, what is more 
serious, a resulting state of terrorism and 
intimidation maintained through an organi- 
zation financed by the Chilean Government. 

8. The recent series of outrages against 
Peruvians in Tacna having been brought by 
the president of the commission to the at- 
tention of His Excellency, the Chilean mem- 
ber, the latter has apparently seriously enter- 
tained and has transmitted in reply expressed 
opinions of Chilean officials, including the 
Intendente of Tacna, to the substantial effect 
that the outrages in question were deliber- 
ately manufactured, or instigated, or com- 
mitted by Peruvians for the purpose of sup- 
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porting the Peruvian contention that a fair 
plebiscite is impracticable in the plebiscitary 
territory under present conditions. I must 
confess that I am constrained to believe that 
the mere advancement of such a defense by 
a Chilean official is an admission of the 
weakness of the Chilean case. To claim that 
Peruvians are destroying Peruvian property, 
assaulting and beating Peruvian electors and 
sympathizers, and even committing murder, 
such as appears to have caused the recent 
death in Tacna of the Peruvian Espinoza 
Cuellar, and that all of this is being done 
for the purpose of Peruvian propaganda, is 
to test the credulity of the most credulous. 


Local Propaganda Organizations 


Nine. Intimidation and maltreatment of 
Peruvians by natives and cowboys. 


No adequate conception of the organized 
intimidation and maltreatment of Peruvians 
in Tacna and Arica can be had without tak- 
ing note of the activities of two organiza- 
tions which, although nominally of private 
character, are evidently encouraged if not 
actually supported by the Chilean Govern- 
ment, namely, the Society of the Sons of 
Tacna and Arica, the headquarters of which 
are in Arica, and the Society of Tacna and 
Arica, the headquarters of which are Tacna. 
It is understood that the head of the Arica 
organization is Alvaro Oliva and that the 
head of the Tacna organization is Filomeno 
Cerda. It is further understood that both 
organizations are under the control of Luis 
Barcelo, exintendente of the Province of 
Tacna. There are alleged to be about 1,300 
members in the Tacna organization. No in- 
formation is available as to the number of 
members in the Arica organization. 

While the two societies mentioned, the 
members of which are commonly known as 
natives, are ostensibly intended for prop- 
aganda purposes, it appears from the testi- 
mony of many persons from various sections 
of Tacna and Arica, including witnesses be- 
fore the special tribunal and before the com- 
mittee to hear and investigate complaints, 
and examiners of the Plebiscitary Commis- 
sion that the natives have been principal in- 
struments of the widespread and organized 
abuse and terrorization of Peruvians which 
have been carried on for many months. 

According to testimony, which has come 
from so many different sources that it is 
absolutely convincing, the natives have been 
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the leaders in assults upon Peruvians, some- 
times with firearms, in invasions and 
searches of their homes and seizure of their 
papers and other property, in commands to 
take part in Chilean demonstrations with 
threats of dire punishment in case of re- 
fusal, and in various other forms of persecu- 
tion. 


Branch of Society Armed and Mounted 


In the department of Tacna, the Society 
of Tacna and Arica has a uniformed armed 
and mounted branch called the propaganda 
section, the members of which, between 100 
and 200 in number, are commonly known as 
cowboys. They wear uniforms consisting of 
broad-brimmed felt hat, olive drab shirt, 
khaki trousers, leather shoes and leggins and 
broad black sash. At night they wear also 
the black poncho. The officers wear a green 
brassard with gold markings on the left 
arm, The cowboys openly carry heavy 
leather riding crops or clubs and are also 
furnished with firearms. They are stationed 
in retens situated in the city of Tacna and 
its vicinity, Parra, Pocollay, Piedra Blanca, 
Cerro Blanco, Pachia and Calientes. Their 
reputed immediate chief is Luis Encinas. 
They are mounted on handsome and well- 
kept horses which the evidence indicates to 
have been furnished from army sources. 
The officers receive from 1,000 to 1,200 pesos 
per month and the privates about 400 pesos 
per month and it is understood from the 
testimony of one of their officers that they 
are paid from government funds. The evi- 
dence further indicates that their rations 
are furnished by the Government of Chile. 
These men appear to be under a regular 
discipline, have a military bearing, and to all 
intents and purposes form a part of the 
armed forces of Chile. The members of this 
organization have testified that they assist 
in keeping order and in preventing persons 
from using certain streets and roads. 

The testimony of numerous witnesses, how- 
ever, shows that they have been the leaders 
in causing disorder in assaults upon Peru- 
vians. On several occasions, Americans at- 
tached to the Plebiscitary Commission have 
observed them in the streets of Tacna late at 
night in groups wearing black masks. It 
is a remarkable fact which hardly needs 
comment that the most prominent prop- 
aganda organization in Tacna should be of a 
distinctly military character and that its 
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members should prowl through the streets at 
night wearing black masks. Propaganda is 
supposed to involve peaceful persuasion and 
not terrorization. 


Ten. Expulsion of Peruvians from the 


plebiscitary territory. 


Program of Expulsion of Peruvians 


Shortly after the organization of the com- 
mission evidence began to accumulate which 
finally established beyond all doubt that a 
studied program of unlawful expulsion of 
Peruvians rightfully living in the plebisci- 
tary territory had long been carried on and 
was still being carried on. The term expul- 
sion as here employed is intended to cover 
any form of deportation caused or induced 
by unlawful coercion. 

In the first instance this evidence came to 
the American delegation in the form of com- 
plaints from the relatives, the friends and 
the acquaintances, of men who had been 
unlawfully expelled. Often the complaint of 
the expulsion of a particular individual came 
from several different and independent 
sources, thus corroborating the complaint. 
Informal investigation served to corroborate 
others before the end of 1925. The ac- 
cumulated evidence indicated that the num- 
ber of unlawful expulsions ran well into the 
hundreds. 

But the evidence of unlawful expulsion of 
Peruvians does not consist alone in com- 
plaints of the relatives, friends, and ac- 
quaintances of the men unlawfully expelled. 
The general questions raised by these com- 
plaints led to investigations by agencies of 
the commission. In one such investigation 
the committee to hear and investigate com- 
plaints found, and its report to that effect 
was approved by the commission, that in 
March of 1926, after the publication of the 
award, the Chilean police arrested and took 
from their homes in the Azapa Valley in the 
night time a number of Peruvians, impris- 
oned them and forwarded them to Arica for 
deportation, from which point they were ir 
fact deported to Iquique. The committee also 
found, and the finding was approved by the 
commission, that the expulsions from the 
Azapa Valley effected in March of 1925 were 
designed to decrease the number of Peruvian 
voters in the valley, and that expulsions and 
established instances of the failure on the 
part of authorities to accord to men of known 
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Peruvian sentiments living in the Azapa Val- 
ley the protection of the law had served to 
place men of Peruvian sentiments remaining 
in that valley in such fear of consequences 
as to preclude the free expression of their 
views touching issues to be determined by 
the plebiscite. 


Twenty Deported from Arica 


Among the many instances of involuntary 
departure brought about pursuant to the un- 
lawful policy and program mentioned above, 
the following may be mentioned: On March 
18, 1925, shortly after the publication of the 
award, more than 20 Peruvians were de- 
ported from Arica to Iquique on the Sanysen 
and on the following day eight Peruvians 
left Arica involuntarily for Iquique on the 
launch Nilda. These deportations and in- 
voluntary departures were carried into effect 
by the police. On August 2, 1925, the day 
General Pershing arrived in Arica, five or 
more Peruvians left Arica involuntarily for 
Valparaiso on the 8S. 8S. Ebro. On January 3, 
1926, and again on January 24, 1926, three 
days after my arrival in Arica, a Peruvian 
was deported by Alvaro Oliva, President of 
the Sons of Tacna and Arica, acting in co- 
operation with members of the police of 
Arica. 

The evidence formally heard by a 
mittee or by examiners, as well as evidence 
informally obtained, makes it clear that in 
many cases the expulsions were effected by 
order of, or actually executed by, Chilean 
police or other authorities. It is safe to con- 
clude that the long-continued campaign of 
expulsions could only have been carried on 
with the knowledge and consent and ap- 
proval of the responsible Chilean authorities. 

The whole body of available evidence on 
the subject of unlawful expulsions leads un- 
avoidably to the conclusion that since the 
publication of the award and for some time 
prior thereto there has been in effect in 
Tacna and Arica a deliberate policy and plan 
not only to bring about by the enforced de- 
parture of persons of Peruvian sentiments a 
reduction of the Peruvian vote, but also to 
place Peruvians who remain in a state of 
fear wholly incompatible with a free ex- 
pression of opinion on plebiscitary issues. 


com- 


11. The evident failure of the courts to ad- 
minister impartial justice for many months. 


Complaint after complaint of assaults and 
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other outrages upon Peruvians was brought 
to the attention of the ordinary courts in 
the plebiscitary territory. Nothing adequate 
was done by these courts to vindicate the 
rights of injured Peruvians or to punish 
Chileans who invaded those rights. There- 
fore, as the piebiscitary proceedings were not 
aided by the action of the ordinary courts, 
recourse was had, it must be stated at the 
request of His Excellency, the Chilean mem- 
ber of the Commission, to the Chilean Special 
Court established pursuant to Chilean decree 
law No. 451 of May 14, 1925, which was 
vested with power to take cognizance of 
offenses relating to the plebiscite. The re- 
sults obtained from the establishment and 
functioning of this court have proven dis- 
appointing and unsatisfactory. Whatever 
the source or nature of the factors that may 
have regulated its procedure or determined 
its decisions, the essential fact remains that 
the court has not proven an effective agency 
for insuring to Peruvians the due protection 
of the law nor for imposing merited punish- 
ment upon guilty Chileans. 


Hundreds of Complaints in Records 


12. Summing up, the outrages outlined 
above are merely illustrative of conditions 
that have marked a much longer period than 
that covered by them and that have existed 
in varying form, but with similar purposes 
and results, throughout the plebiscitary ter- 
ritory. 

A reference to the records of the Commis- 
sion and of the American delegation de- 
velops the fact that without going farther 
back than January of the present year there 
are to be found in the files many hundreds 
of reports and complaints of outrages against 
Peruvians open and varied in character and 
widespread in point of time and place. It 
has been impossible with the personnel avail- 
able fully to investigate all of those cases, 
but the number and variety of reports based 
upon the personal observation of the mem- 
bers of the staff of the President of the Com- 
mission and the evidence adduced in the 
cases that have been subjected to detailed 
investigation can leave no doubt in the mind 
of any impartial examiner into the facts that 
there have existed and still exist in the 
plebiscitary territory conditions utterly in- 
compatible with the exercise by Peruvians 
of those legitimate plebiscitary activities 


essential to a free and fair expression of the 
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will of electorate under the 
award. 

The inescapable conclusions must be ar- 
rived at that the Peruvian electorate has 
been physically reduced below its proper 
figure by such measures as forcible deporta- 
tions, departures induced by violence or 
threats, unexplained disappearances, dis- 
criminatory military conscription, and even 
assassination ; that Peruvians who have been 
driven or frightened out of the plebiscitary 
territory have not been given by the Chilean 
authorities due opportunities or facilities to 
return to register and vote. That there has 
been a systematic, widespread and effective 
terrorization of Peruvians, brought about 
through violence of persons and property, 
through threats, oppression, and persecution ; 
that Peruvians have been coerced into 
promising to vote for Chile, into promising 
to remain neutral in the plebiscite, into regis- 
tering fraudulently on data supplied from 
Chilean sources, and have been subjected to 
other general and varied forms of interfer- 
ence with their electoral rights; that Pe- 
ruvians have been denied the due and equal 
protection of the laws applicable to the 
plebiscitary territory; that Peruvians have 
been subject generally to unlawful restric- 
tions, molestations, discriminations, and 
other forms of interference with their plebis- 
citary rights; that Peruvian officials or 
plebiscitary personnel had been impeded and 
even subjected to assaults in the effort to 
discharge necessary or appropriate plebisci- 
tary duties; that there have been general 
and deliberate misrepresentation and sup- 
pression of the real facts by the local Chilean 
authorities and by the local Chilean press; 
that the conditions above outlined have been 
brought about not only with the knowledge 
and implied approval of the Chilean authori- 
ties, but in many cases with their connivance, 
as evidenced by failure to restrain the crimi- 
nal activities of certain so-called patriotic or 
political organizations whose operations have 
been accompanied by unmistakable evidence 
of official support and approval. 

It is hardly necessary for me to reiterate 
the deep regret I feel in being obliged to 
conclude that the plebiscitary proceedings 
which were conceived with such high hope 
and aspiration, begun with such zeal and 
energy, and carried on with such care and 
labor through many months, must now be 
abandoned. Such failure in a great undertak- 
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ing cannot but be regarded with sorrow by all 
who were engaged in it, more especially 
when the end to be accomplished was nothing 
less than the just settlement of a serious and 
long-pending controversy between two great 
nations and the preservation of peace on this 
continent. Moreover, the great principle of 
arbitration is involved. The hopes of man- 
kind are fastened upon arbitration as the 
means, perhaps the only means, now avail- 
able for settling disputes between nations 
and preventing the desolation of war. But 
even these considerations could not justify 
me in closing my eyes to the truth or in 
deliberately sanctioning a proceeding which 
I am convinced by the force of indisputable 
evidence would have been not only in conflict 
with the award of the arbitrator, but con- 
trary to the agreements for the plebiscite and 
violative of the rights of one of the nations 
concerned. Arbitration was never intended 
as a cloak for such a wrong. 

Notwithstanding the failure of this great 
effort, let us hope that some means may yet 
be found for settling in a peaceful and just 
way the controversy over Tacna and Arica, 
which has for so many years troubled the 
relations between Chile and Peru. 





AN EXPEDITION TO STAMP OUT SLAVE TRADING 
and human sacrifice, has recently been sent 
by the British into the northern wilds of 


Burma. As a result of the expedition nearly 
38,500 Kachin slaves were freed in the Huka- 
wang valley, on payment of compensation to 
the owners. Agricultural opportunities were 
given to slaves leaving the valley. Mr. Bar- 
nard, head of the expedition, thinks that hu- 
man sacrifice will soon be exterminated, by 
use of the Durbar and financial good-will! if 
it is abolished. Some of the Nagas showed 
their simplicity of mind by the suggestion 
that the Government should provide victims 
for holding one final and complete sacrifice. 


A QUIET BUT MOST IMPORTANT MEETING took 
place in Luxemburg on May 29, 30, of the 
industrial leaders of France and Germany. 
The object of the conference was to eliminate, 
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if possible, the causes of reciprocal] distrust 
which has hindered the industrial prosperity 
of both countries. Further meetings are to 
follow, and it is the intention to keep out of 
the conference, politics and politicians. 


“PRESENT TENDENCIES IN INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATION for world peace” and “The next 
step in the American way of participation” 
are two of the themes to be discussed in a 
speakers’ conference to be held July 10 and 
11 at Chicago Beach under the auspices of 
the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship Through the Churches. After the ses- 
sions and discussions a summary of Agree- 
ments and a speakers’ Manual will be pre- 
pared. 


THE HEALTH COMMITTEE OF THE LEAGUE 
oF NaTIoNns plans to visit the United States, 
shortly, in order to study methods of com- 
bating malaria. The United States Public 
Health Service and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion will assist the League committee in its 
research, 


THE Near East REetier, with the endorse- 
ment of President Coolidge, has designated 
Dee. 5 as International Golden Rule Day. 
Fifty countries observed the day last year, 
resulting in substantial contributions toward 
the support of war orphans in the Near East. 


For THE FIRST TIME SINCE THE WAR, Air- 
plane communication between Paris and Ber- 
lin opened on May 26. Two commercial 
planes left the air port of Paris at the same 
time that a German plane started from Ber- 
lin for Paris. The flight time is estimated at 
about seven and a half hours, with a stop, 
each way, at Cologne. 


A REVOLUTION AND CONSEQUENT CHANGE in 
government was accomplished without blood- 
shed in Portugal the last few days in May. 
The revolutionary committee issued a state- 
ment that its desire was to establish a demo- 
cratic government, and to save the country 
from the politicians who were ruining it. 


Mr. WAKATSUKI, THE PRIME MINISTER, of 
Japan, having failed in his overtures to the 
Seiyuhonto (True Friends’ Party) for the 
formation of a coalition, has now reconsti- 
tuted his Cabinet from the Kenseikai (Con- 
servative Party). 

Mr. Hamaguchi is transferred from the 
Ministry of Finance ta that of the Interior, 
where he succeeds to the portfolio hitherto 
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held by Mr. Wakatsuki. Mr. Hayami, who 
becomes Minister of Finance, is succeeded by 
Mr. Machida as Minister of Agriculture. 
Viscount Inouye succeeds Mr. Sengoku (who 
retires) as Minister of Railways. The other 
members of the Cabinet retain their port- 
folios. 

Viscount Inouye, who belongs to the Ken- 
yukai (Peers’ Party) and was recently Vice- 
Minister of the Navy, enters the Cabinet un- 
pledged. Mr. Machdia is president of the 
Hochi newspaper company. 

In many quarters it is predicted that a 
general election will be held at the end of 
the session. 


In JAPAN, the Ministry of Marine is said 
to have abandoned its intention of installing 
15-centimeter (5.9 in.) guns in the new 
cruisers and to have decided to fit 12-centi- 
meter (4.7 in.) guns instead, thus effecting 
considerable saving. 

The Ministry proposes that 33 additional 
vessels should be laid down with a view to 
their completion in 1931. They will include 
four 10,000-ton cruisers, 16 1,700-ton destroy- 
ers, five 2,000-ton submarines, five 400-ton 
gunboats, one oil carrier, and one minelayer. 
Two of the cruisers will be laid down in 
1927 and two in 1928. 


THE Mixep CLaims CoMMISSION handling 
American war claims against Germany, on 
June 4 announced 103 awards amounting to 
$797,152.43. The total of the awards since 
the organization of the commission now 
amounts of $136,207,981.79. The amount al- 
lowed in each case bears interest at 5 per 
cent. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA CLAIMS THE THIRD LARGEST 
Junior Red Cross Society in the world, with 
a membership of 319,572. The United States 
and Italy, alone, have larger junior branches. 


BOOK REVIEWS 





GENESIS OF THE CONSTITUTION. By Brecken- 
ridge Long. Pp. 260. Macmillan & Co., 
New York, 1926. Price, $2.50. 


Mr. Breckenridge Long was third assistant 
Secretary of State under Wilson. Since that 
time he has interested himself, not only in 
international law, but particularly in the 
backgrounds of our Constitution. 

This is a topic often briefly sketched in 
books dealing with the Federal Convention, 
and with the Constitution itself. Not often, 
however, is it presented so thoroughly, cer- 
tainly not so interestingly as in this book. 

To begin with, the volume, as is true of so 
many Macmillan books, is fittingly printed 
and bound. The analysis in the way of chap- 
ter titles and topic heads is clearly indicated 
on the page, and the type is large and clear. 
Then, too, Mr. Long’s style is simple; he 
avoids the long, involved sentences so often 
used by legal writers. Therefore the work 
promises to be of real use to the ordinary 
intelligent reader who wishes to know the 
ancestry of his charter of liberties. 

The history begins, naturally, with the 
Mayflower compact, It goes on with other 
early colonial constitutions, keeping always 
in mind the likeness to or differences from 
the final constitution, that of 1787. 

Three unusually interesting chapters deal 
with plans for Union, from 1643 to 1767. 
Here the author briefly describes many plans, 
some little known today,—such as that of 
the Earl of Stair in 1721. 

Two or three pages, only, are devoted to 
the Federal Convention. Much has been 
written upon that subject, however, by other 
authors. Mr. Long has less need to dwell 
upon the finished constitution because all the 
way through the book, he has been using it 
as illustrative material. It is, he says, 4 
product of “a great political school in which 
had been educated the greatest political 
scientists of any age.” 


A New Evrore. By Dr. C. F. Heerfordt. 
Translated from the Danish by W. Wooster. 
Pp. 221. George Allen Unwin, Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1925. Price, 6s. 6d. 


Coming out of Denmark, written by a 
physician, this is a peculiarly interesting 
study of the League of Nations, from the 
point of view of the smail states. These 
states seem, to Dr. Heerfordt, to have jumped 
from the frying-pan into the fire. 

As he begins his argument, he defines true 
and false communities. The latter are al- 
most invariably, he says, formed under the 
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following conditions: 1. Greater partici- 
pants expect to win special advantages over 
weaker members. 2. Weaker participants 
hope to avoid exploitation as long as the 
union is as little binding as possible. 3. 
Those participants who realize the value of 
a true community hope to transform the im- 
perfect union into one of the true type,— 
often only to find their hopes unjustified. 

The League of Nations, from the stand- 
point of the minor states, is far from Dr. 
Heerfordt’s idea of a true community. The 
Way out seems to him to be the forma- 
tion, within the shelter of the League, of a 
subdivision, constituted somewhat like the 
United States of America,—an Anglo-Euro- 
pean federation, where each state surrenders 
to the Federation, war-making and treaty 
powers, as well as tariff and postal regula- 
tion. Thus would an economic unit, with a 
single currency, be ensured. 

The book, in its details, is an interesting 
treatment, from a new source, of the changes 
needed in the League to make it a safe and 
justice producing organization. 


RECONSTRUCTION. By Maurice Fanshawe. 
Pp. 336. George Allen & Unwin, London, 
1925. Price, 5s. 


Here is another book, excellently framed 
and well indexed, to add to these which re- 
view the work of the League of Nations up 
to date. The method of representation in 
the League is explained, and the Secretariat 
and its principal sections well outlined, as 
are, also, the International Labor Organiza- 
tion and the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. The work is an exposition, not 
an argument. Its greatest point of differ- 
ence from other books of the same general 
scope, as well as its special excellence, lies 
in its personnel list of the various League 
organizations and its bibliography of the 
publications of the three branches. 


JEFFERSON AND HAMILTON. By Claude G. 
Bowers. Pp. 531. Houghton & Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 1925. Price, $5.00. 


What is better reading than a good bi- 
ography? Almost any life contains enough 
of drama, if properly seized upon and pre- 
sented, to become interesting. Yet really fine 
biographies are the rarest of all good books. 

In the volume under consideration, Mr. 
Bowers has made biography secondary, yet 
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the net result is a delightful biographical 
study—striking portraits of two contrasting 
but gigantic figures in our history. 

The real theme of the work is the struggle 
for democracy at the beginning of our na- 
tional life. It was a dramatic and exciting 
period. If George Washington, Mr. Madison, 
and a few others managed to keep their 
heads and steer true to principles of freedom 
and justice, there was no such calmness, 
brooding over many people of the times. 
There were mobs marching the streets and 
pelting from the galleries; there were fist 
fights an dduels. The story of the mad spec- 
ulation in government securities just preced- 
ing the assumption of State debts by the 
government was surely as crooked and much 
more open than any scandal of later years. 

The whole hurly-burly of the time, the 
uncertainty as to governing principles and 
methods with which this, the first modern 
republic, was confronted, and which it must 
solve before it could settle down to stability, 
are here vividly shown. After-war violence 
and license are proverbial. In this instance, 
too, the Republic had no precedents. We 
had only monarchies before us. In such a 
situation the two natural divisions of human 
thinking, the conservative, the aristocratic, 
on one hand, and the democratic and liberal 
on the other, were naturally at violent odds. 

Hamilton and Jefferson were the personifi- 
eation of the two types. They were both 
virile, strong men, absolutely certain as to 
their conflicting dogmas. At the head of 
their opposite parties they grappled in a 
titanic struggle, which was inevitable and 
thrilling. 

Many other characters besides Hamilton 
and Jefferson move through this epic story— 
men hotly alive. They are not the calm 
steel engravings and cool marble statues sug- 
gested by their names. They are at once 
more likable and more understandable than 
our common conceptions of them. 

Of all the characters secondary to this par- 
ticular struggle, Madison looms up as the 
greatest statesman of them all. Hamilton, 
picturesque as he is, moves on to the tragedy 
inevitable for him, in such a cause, at such 
atime. Jefferson, a winning personality and 
broad-minded sage, wins his point. 

Their battles were Plutarchian while they 
lasted. “But,” says Mr. Bowers, “the spirits 
of Jefferson and Hamilton still stalk the 
ways of men—still fighting.” 
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Limited numbers of the following pamphlets are available at the headquarters of the American 
Peace Society, the price quoted being for the cost of printing and postage only: 


PAMPHLETS 


ETHICAL AND GENERAL: Published. 


Butler, Nicholas Murray : 

The International Mind......... 
Call, Arthur D.: 

Cumber and Entanglements...... 
Carnegie, Andrew : 

A League Of Pence. ....ccccccces 
Christ of the Andes (illustrated), 

Pe GEE  acascecneccastdanpeces 
Crosby, Ernest H.: 

War From the Christian Point of 

ee ee eer ae 

Franklin on War and Peace......... 
Gladden, Washington : 


Morgan, Walter A.: 
Great Preaching in England and 
err ee eee 
Palace of Peace at The Hague (illus- 
SRNED cccccdceccavesanceoseses 
Peace seals in six colors. Sheets of 12 
12 sheets.... 

Stanfieid, Theodore : 
The Divided States of Europe and 
the United States of America... 

Tolstoi, Count Leon: 
The Beginning of the End........ 

Wales, Julia G.: 

“The Conscientious Objector”..... 


EDUCATION : 
Bush-Brown, H. K. : 
A Temple to Liberty............. 
Military Training for Schoolboys: 
Symposium from educators....... 
Taft, Donald R. : 
History Text Books as Provoca- 
Sn Oe Sc tccnueyeenend eee 
Walsh, Rev. Walter: 
Moral Damage of War to the School 
SE | en what War kk a ea te a ae 
Oordt, Bleuland v.: 
Children Building Peace Palace; 
pest-car@ (SGGER) cc ccccccccces 


HISTORY : 





j Call, Arthur D.: 

Federal Convention, May-Septem- 
ber, 1787. Published 1922, re- 
I i ra tak a a er aig eres a lal 

James Madison, America’s greatest 
constructive statesman ........ 

The Will to End War............ 
Dealey, James Quale : 

Contributions of the Monroe Doc- 
_ trine to International Peace.... 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo: 

“War.” Address before the Ameri- 

can Peace Society in 1838. Re- 
See a eee 


The Limitation of Armaments (Re- 
port at Interparlinmentary Union 
Meeting, London) ............ 

Hocking, Wm. E.: 

immanuel Kant and International 

ND ana esipng pile @ ela a tcaesiorain 
Kant, Immanuel : 

Perpetual Peace. First published 

in 1795, republished in........ 
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Published. 


Levermore, Charles H.: 
Synopsis of Plans for International 
Organization .......cccccceses 1919 
Penn, William : 
Peace of Europe. First published 
in 1693, republished in......... 1912 
Scott, James Brown: 
The Development of Modern Di- 
CE nec des act aeons snewenes 1921 
Trueblood, Benjamin F.: 
International Arbitration at the 
Opening of the 20th Century.... 
William Penn's Holy Experiment 
in Civil Government .......... 
Trueblood, Lyra: 
18th of May, History of its Ob- 
PURE. ince cso ten weseee esses 
Tryon, James L.: 
A Century of Anglo-American 


PGE - Lc kccsckeascereetensess 1914 
New England a Factor in the 

Peace Movement ............-+ 1914 

Washington's Anti-Militarism....... ones 


Worcester, Noah : 
Solemn Review of the Custom of 
War. First published Christ- 
mas, 1814, republished in...... 1904 


BIOGRAPHY: 


Beals, Charles E.: 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, Prophet of 

BED ong. 605c00sees oceeesdese 1916 
Call, Arthur D.: 

James Brown Scott. Sketch of his 
services to the cause of inter- 
national justice ......sccccces 1918 

Hemmenway, John: 

Wiliam Ladd, The Apostle of 

DY: . cadundsne de eee e oases 1891 


JAPAN AND THE ORIENT: 


Deforest, J. H.: 
Is Japan a Menace to the United 
DT citanssteeeensecncenae 1908 
Kawakami, Isamu: 
Disarmament, The Voice of the 
Japanese People .............-. 1921 
Tolstei, Count Leon: 
Letter on the Russo-Japanese War 1904 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 


Call, Arthur D.: 
Three Facts in American Foreign 
PE sscteteedtaee cee ice tuee 1921 
Hughes, Charles E. : 
The Development of International 
MT cp cGateenberseeseneeeeewe 1925 
Ralston, Jackson H.: 
Should any National Dispute be 
Reserved from Arbitration?.... 1908 
Root, Elihu: 
“The Great War” and International 
eS re rr Te 1921 
See also Interparliamentary Union. 
Scott, James Brown: 
Organization of International Jus- 


tice 
Public Opinion versus Force...... 1915 
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Published. 
Should There be a Third Hague 
Conference ? 1925 $0.10 
Snow, Alpheus H.: 
International Reorganization .... 1917 .10 
International Legislation and 
ministration ¢ -10 
League of Nations According 
American Idea 
Spears, Brig.-Gen. EB. L.: 
Demilitarized Zones and European 
Security 
Stanfield, Theodore : 
A Coercive League 
Trueblood, Benj. F.: 
A Periodic Congress of Nations... 
Tryon, James L.: 
The Hague Peace System in Opera- 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION: 


Call, Arthur D.: 
The Interparliamentary Union ... 1923 


July 


Published, 


Twenty-third conference in the 
United States and Canada, in- 
cluding 

Story of the conference 
Who's who of the conference 
Addresses by— 
Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary 
of State 
Senator William B. McKin- 
ley, President of the U. 8. 
Group 
Elihu Root, Codification of 
international law 
Theodore E. Burton, Codifi- 
cation of international 
law 
Senator Claude E. Swanson, 
The Pan-American Union 
Farewells at Niagara Falls 
Resolutions adopted by the 
conference 
Tryon, James L.: 

The Interparliamentary Union and 

its work 


BOOKS 


Books For Sale At Reduced Prices; Some of Them Slightly Shelf-worn 


Addams, Jane: Published. 
Newer Ideals of Peace. 243 pages.. 1911 $0.50 
Angell, Norman : 
Arms and Industry. 248 pages... 1914 -50 
Problems of the War—the Peace 
(paper) 1914 25 
Balou, Adin: 
Christian Non-resistance. 278 
pages. First published 1846, and 
republished 
Crosby, Ernest: 
Garrison, the Non-resistant, 
pages 
Dymond, Jonathan: 
Inguiry into the Accordancy of 
War with Christianity (paper). 
182 pages. (1892 edition).... 
Gulliver,. Lucille : 
Friendship of Nations. 293 pages. 
Story of the Peace Movement 
for Young People 
Hale, Edward Everett: 
Mohonk Addresses. 150 pages.... 
Janson, Gustaf: 
The Pride of War (novel). 350 
pages 
Johnsen, Julia E., Compiler: 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice 
La Fontaine, Henri: 
The Great Solution. 177 pages... 
Lynch, Frederick : 
The Peace Problem, 127 pages....1911 
Through Europe on the Eve of 
War. 152 
Scott, James Brown: 
Peace Through Justice. 102 pages 1917 .-70 


Published. 


Second Pan-American Congress. 
The Final Act. Commentary by 
James Brown Scott. 516 pages 
Von Suttner, Berthe: 
Lay Down Your Arms (a novel), 
435 pages 
Walsh, Walter: 
The Moral Damage of War. 462 
pages 
White, Andrew D.: 
The First Hague Conference. 
pages 
Zangwill, Israel : 
The War God. Tragedy in Five 
Aete. 3166 POGMiccccccceccese 
REPORTS: 
13th Universal Peace Corgress, Bos- 
ton. Cloth 
Paper 
New England Arbitration and Peace 
Congress, Hartford 
First National Arbitration and Peace 
Congress, New York 
Second National Peace Congress, Chi- 
cago 
Third American Peace Congress, Bal- 
timore 
Fourth American Peace Congress, 8 
Louis 
Fifth American Peace Congress, 
Francisco 
Twenty-first Annual Conference on 
International Arbitration. 
Mohonk 
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